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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLY on Sunday morning Kars surrendered to the Russians. 
General Loris Melikoff, aware of the demoralised condition of 
the garrison, had decided on the daring plan of an attack by night, 
and on the night of Saturday, the 17th, the assault was delivered. 
‘Two of the redoubts were carried by escalade, three more were 
entered from the rear, and the two still remaining surrendered in 
the morning. The defence appears to have been stout, but con- 
fused and irregular, and when 2,700 Russians and 5,000 Turks 
had fallen, the survivors of the garrison, 7,000 in number, fled 
towards Erzeroum. They were pursued by Cossacks, and 
dispirited, hungry, and probably short of ammunition, surren- 
dered en masse. The Russians, therefore, took 300 guns, all the 
military stores, and the whole of the garrison left alive. Leaving only 
a garrison in Kars, General Melikoff ordered 17,000 men at once 
to proceed to Erzeroum to reinforce the besiegers there, and set 
off himself on Sunday evening to assume the direct command 
before that city. His arrangements cannot be complete before 
next Saturday, as his reinforcements would take ten days on their 
way, but by that time he should have made a final assault upon 
the capital of Armenia, where Mukhtar Pasha, ‘ the Victorious ” 
and the Unlucky, has only 20,000 soldiers, of a very miscellaneous 
sort. 











No further news has been received from before Plevna, though 
the Turkish Commander on the Lom has made a reconnaissance 
in force, during which, according to Constantinople, he killed 
or wounded 1,300 Russians. The Russians declare, however, 
that they beat him back with little loss, and as the Russians 
make no attempt to conceal their losses, but publish them every 
week, their statement is doubtless correct. ‘There is, in fact, no 
aews of interest from Bulgaria, except that contained in a letter 
published on Thursday in the Globe, a distinctly anti-Russian 
paper. It is from Mr. A. Baird Douglas, the young pro-Turkish 
English surgeon captured by the Russians at Telische, and dis- 
tinctly confirms the worst stories of the Turkish treatment of the 
wounded. He saw these things himself :—‘ Imagine 200 or 300 
naked Russian bodies lying bloated in the blazing sun, stripped of 
everything valuable except the little crosses which they wear 
round their necks. Imagine many of these same bodies with their 
heads cut off, others with their noses and ears cut, and nearly 
all mutilated in some way or other. Two bodies that 
I saw had evidently had fires lighted upon their stomachs. 
I had heard and read of such atrocities, but had treated 
them rather as the exaggerations of newspaper correspond- 
ents, but now there is no doubt about it. And remember 
that this is not done after the men are dead, but while they lie 
wounded and dying, for I noticed that those bodies whose wounds 
received in action were evidently, from their position, fatal ones, 
were not mutilated, but only those whose wounds were not neces- 
sarily fatal.” These are the men for whose ascendancy in Eastern 
a Lord Beaconsfield and-his followers wish Englishmen to 

ght. 


The fall of Kars will, it is believed, deepen the war feeling in 
Constantinople. The Sultan has been implored to “unfurl the 








religious war—but has as yet declined. The feeling, however, is 
very strong, and the Constantinople correspondent of the Times 
confirms the story of the placards threatening Mahmoud Damad 
with death as author of the national misfortunes. He translates 
one in which the writer accuses the Porte—that is, the Ministry, 
not the Sultan—of selling the country to the Russians, calls on 
the patriots to fight to the last, and urges the assassination of 
Mahmoud Damad, whom he callsa ‘‘ Yezid,” or Devil-worshipper, 
—the strongest term of abuse a Turk can use. Much depends 
now upon a point on which, as we note, no correspondent 
throws the smallest light,—the composition of the garrison of 
Constantinople. It is said to amount to 30,000 men,—but men 
from whence ? 


The evil de Broglie Ministry is gone, but there is too much 
reason to fear that though dead, it yet speaketh. Its last acts 
were full of what the Positivists call ‘immortal life,’—in other 
words, posthumous energy—and posthumous energy of a very mis- 
chievous kind. After much negotiation between the Government 
and the Orleanists in the Senate, it was discovered that though the 
Orleanists declined to vote anything like confidence in the falling 
Ministry, they would not object to give a tacit support to the 
Marshal and his Conservative policy, as distinguished from 
that of his advisers. Accordingly, M. de Kerdrel was put 
up on Monday in the Senate to ask what the Govern- 
ment intended to do in relation to the election investigation 
ordered by the Chamber of Deputies; whereupon the Duc de 
Broglie replied that even on the eve of resignation, they had 
thought it their duty to forbid the functionaries of the Govern- 
ment—the prefects and their subordinates—to give any aid to 
the investigation, on the ground that it threatened a usurpation 
of the Judicial and Executive powers, and that the supreme duty 
of the Cabinet was to protect society. Thereupon an order of 
the day was proposed in these words, carefully chosen for the 
express purpose of meeting the curious ins and outs of 
what the Orleanists are pleased to call their political 
conscience:—‘‘ That the Senate, taking note of the declara- 
tions of the Ministry, faithful to the Conservative policy 
it has always pursued, and resolved on seeing the prerogatives 
of the three Powers equally defended, passes to the Order of the 
day,”"—which it did by a majority of 22 (151 against 129). 
By this order of the day the Laodiceans of the Senate, who are 
neither hot nor cold, persuaded themselves that they at once 
encouraged the Marshal, and avoided whitewashing the Ministry, 
or placing themselves in opposition to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Of course, the effect of this vote was in every way bad. No 
worse insolence to a constitutional body than the Ministerial order 
to the authorities in the provinces to refuse their co-operation to 
the official investigation ordered by the Chamber of Deputies, was 
ever offered. And the Senate, if they did not precisely approve of 
this order, yet having heard it defended by the Prime Minister, re- 
fused to condemn it,—a course necessarily regarded by the Chamber 
as a deliberate and carefully-considered snub. Yet it does not 
mean that the Orleanists will vote for a second dissolution. 
Apparently, indeed, the history of the negotiation proves that they 
have declined to do so, and even declined to express confidence 
in a Government which the Chamber of Deputies has condemned. 
What the Orleanists really wish to do is to combine incompatible 
objects, —to be constitutional, and yet to give a certain support to 
a procedure highly unconstitutional,—to go half-way with the 
Chamber and half-way with the Marshal,—to unsay in one breath 
what they say in another,—to split hairs between liberty and 
despotism, between good and evil. Unfortunately, this wishy- 
washy, whitey-brown party holds the balance in the Senate. 





The French tribunals have not been quite unaffected 
by the result of the elections. The Correctional Tribunal of 
Déle has, for example, dismissed a charge of insulting the 
Marshal brought against the Avenir du Jura. The Tribunal held 


Standard of the Prophet "—that is, to call all Mussulmans to a | that the Marshal was not even attacked, much less insulted, and 
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that the strong language used against the official candidates was 
excused, if not justified, by the strong language in which the official 
candidates had characterised the Republicans. That is common- 
sense and common justice at last. If the Tribunals could but 
be got to take a neutral attitude towards all the violent political 
parties of France, instead of siding with the party in power, a 
great step would be gained towards reducing the specific heat of 
French political passion. 


According to the latest news from the Cape, the Kaffir 
insurrection is virtually over, a telegram announcing that 
the Galeka tribe is retreating from its territory and breaking 
up. This is evidently also the opinion of Lord Carnarvon, 
who met a deputation of gentlemen interested in the Cape 
on Friday week, and is in accordance with detailed accounts 
extending up to October 23 and published in the Times. A note- 
worthy fact, which may hereafter have important consequences, 
comes out in those accounts. The Galekas have reached 
a stage of civilisation in which they are exceptionally weak. 
They have obtained firearms, but not discipline. They 
therefore have abandoned their old method of war, which was 
the Red-Indian method of taking advantage of every shelter, 
and come out into the open, a disorderly mob, armed with guns, 
unable to resist a charge, and panic-struck by the lightest 
artillery. At present, therefore, they are not formidable. Men 
with guns, however, but without regular discipline, invariably 
take sooner or later to constructing either earthworks or stock- 
ades, and it is when they have reached this, the Early British or 
Maori stage, that the Cape tribes will be dangerous. Before that 
the South African Dominion ought to have a highly-trained 
and well-mounted local force of horse artillery, the one arm 
before which savages, as they emerge into civilisation, cannot stand. 


The American Senate has rejected the proposal for the reduc- 
tion of the Army, and restored the original number of 25,000 
men. The House of Representatives was inclined to resist the 
change, but the Texan Democrats, who represent a people 
harassed by brigands from beyond the border, joined the Repub- 
licans, and the decision of the Senate was upheld, not, we imagine, 
to the regret of the minority, who were bidding for the Labour 
vote. The Government and the Republican Senators have, 
however, sustained a severe rebuff from an unexpected 
quarter. They had, by an agreement between Mr. Hayes 
and the Republicans, named Mr. Ingersoll for Minister to 
Berlin, but the religious community protested. Mr. Inger- 
soll is an unbeliever of a very pronounced and aggressive 
kind, and the immense majority of Americans, in spite 
of the many strange sects among them, are still orthodox 
Christians. ‘The remonstrances, therefore, became so loud that 
Mr. Ingersoll, rather than embarrass his party, bent before the 
storm, and declined to be put in nomination. 


The great trial of the Detective Inspectors for taking bribes to 
let off guilty swindlers ended on Tuesday, in a verdict against all 
but Inspector Clarke; and all were condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, the heaviest sentence the Judge, 
Baron Pollock, could award, as the Legislature never contem- 
plated a conspiracy among policemen. There is nothing to be said 
for the defendants, and there was an absolute necessity for punish- 
ing them severely, but the case brings out a defect in the London 
police organisation. The Force wants more officers, and officers 
of a different class. They can only be obtained by ensuring 
better pay, more definite rank, and stricter discipline, the latter 
of which in the Detective force it is most difficult to secure. 
There is no control over a Detective Inspector except his charac- 
ter. That is an additional reason for allowing the holders of 
such posts the pay, the position, and above all, the chance of 
promotion which will attract men whose training makes the 
acceptance of a bribe seem to them not so much degrading as 
impossible. There is, it is stated, to be a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the condition of the Force, which will, we imagine, reveal 
the existence of a vast mass of discontent. Its causes once 
revealed and removed, we see no reason why a policeman, like 
a soldier, should not be placed under a special law. 


Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. for Birmingham, made a. very clever 
speech at West Bromwich, on Monday, at a meeting to promote 
the ends of the Liberal Association, on the domestic policy of 
which- we have said enough elsewhere. Treating on foreign 
policy, he explained the apparent desire of the Tories to inter- 
vene in the war, as the desire of a man looking over a giddy 
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against peace at any price as any politician could be, and he 
thought there were wars in which it would be a duty for ug 
to take a part; but this, at least from the Turkish side,— 
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he did not consider, what is not a pr 1 question at 
sent, the possible duty of aiding Russia—was assuredly not such 
aone. We had much graver duties to discharge to the i 
Herzegovinians, and Bulgarians, than we had to the Turks - 
England was the only Power that had not remonstrated gravely 
against the cruel manner in which the Turks were carrying on 
the war ; and to appeal to English interests as sufficient to out 

such considerations—the English interest in the question being 
a railway line, that may never be made, by way of the Euphrates 
Valley to India,—was pure folly. It would be just as sensible tp 
make an enemy of Bulgaria, Austria, or Persia, through whoge 
territories such a line must pass, as to make an enemy of Russia, 
only because she threatened to possess herself of some of the 
links in such a line. As for the danger to the Suez Canal, if 
Constantinople became Russian, it was 800 miles from the Snez 
Canal, and more than 400 from any part of our route to it, ang 
to take time by the forelock in making war for such a contingency 
as this, was to exhaust resources on imaginary evils which we 
might need for the remedy of real evils. The whole of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s speech on the war was excellent, both in its spirit 
and its vivacity. 

The Indian Government has another little frontier war on its 
hands. The Jowakis, a mountain tribe near Kohat, have been 
invading and plundering English villages. As the Government is 
bound to protect its villagers, a force of 2,500 men, all natives, 
have been despatched to reduce the Jowakis to order, levy a fing 
equal to the value of the property destroyed or stolen, demand 
all rifles, and insist on the construction of a road through the 
territory. This kind of expedition has been found necessary at 
intervals of about three years ever since we annexed the Punjaub, 
and is only regarded as important when there is nothing else to 
talk about. There is no objection to it, being, as it is, a mere 





Lord Lawrence, who, stern as he was, was a man of conscience, 
These unlucky hillsmen do not plunder our villages from patriotic 
motives, but because they have too little to eat. They have little 
arable land, they are incapable of steady industry, and they see the 
British peasantry getting fat to a most aggravating degree. So 
they .rob. We had our own Jowakis once,—Kerrs, Scotts, 
Grahams, and what not. They were compelled to plough instead 
of “raiding,” and their chiefs are all nobles now, and levy 
nothing except rent. 

The Echo repeats a rather old joke, that an eminent Brahmin 
of Benares, named Suradschi,"who has visited Australia, intends 
to establish a Mission to convert the English in that region toa 
better faith, and more especially to teetotalism. He thinks their 
drunkenness shocking. Portions of the ‘‘ Veda” have accordingly 
been translated into English for the use of the Brahmin Mis- 
sionaries, and a large sum of money subscribed in Benares. As 
no Benares Brahmin could cross the sea, as the ‘‘ Veda” 
cannot be translated without impiety, and as Brahminism 
is a pedigree creed, the story is clearly a mere repetition of 4 
sarcasm as old as ‘‘ Gentoo” Halhed. ‘There are Brahmin mis- 
sionaries in India, nevertheless, and it is a curious evidence of 
the unobservant indifference of the English in India to what 
passes below them, that nobody knows what they teach. They 
make converts occasionally of entire tribes, but it is by preaching 
a new philosophy and a new social system, and not by teaching 
morals. One Hindoo sect—the Sikh—drinks hard, and openly. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan once more calls attention to a great 
grievance,—the excessive delay in settling civil causes. There 
are 601 cases standing for hearing on the Chancery side, and 
860 jury cases down for trial at Westminster. He believes that 
the block is due to an insufficiency of Judges, and denies either 
that more Judges would cost much money, or that it would be 
difficult to find men competent to the office. The true reason, he 
says, of the dislike to create more Judges is an impression that the 
block is temporary,—an impression derived from experience of 
the result of appointing more Judges of Appeal. Their number 
was increased, and business fell off. That experience, however, 
he contends, shows nothing, as we have not really increased the 
number of Judges of First Instance for forty years, during which 
business, population, and wealth have much more than doubled. 
If this is the greatest obstacle, cannot. Mr. Morgan suggest some 
method in which the number of Judges could be made a little 
more elastic? What is wanted seems to be the power of appoint- 





precipice to throw himself down is explained. He was as much 


measure of police, except this, which, we believe, greatly troubled - 
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ing every your « varying number of judicial adlati. Is that 
impossible ? 

rs were full on Thursday of a great wedding, that of 
assued Norfolk, the head of the English nobility, with Lady 
Flora Abney-Hastings, daughter of the Countess of Loudoun, 
who now represents the Marquis of Hastings who conquered the 
Mahrattas. Endless—and we should have thought, most tiresome 
—accounts of the guests, the wedding presents—which were of 
unusual value, even for such a marriage—the festivities in 
different places, and the ceremonials observed in the Catholic 
service, are offered to the public, and to all appearance, eagerly 
devoured. We have noted elsewhere the entire absence of 
democratic jealousy in this country which is denoted by the 
reception given to these accounts, and may observe here how 
very little peculiarity of faith seems to affect social rank. 
The main line of the Howards has remained Catholic through 
centuries, during which Catholicism bas been proscribed, yet it 
has completely retained its social place, it has silently regained 
its wealth, and its alliances, as the ceremonial of Wednesday showed, 
cover the whole aristocracy. Neither the people nor their chiefs 
seem ever to have felt towards separate families the deep dislike 
of Catholics which they impressed upon their laws, and which 
they still display towards Catholic political action. They all 
prostrate themselves before the Duke of Norfolk’s rank, yet if he 
had a son old enough to sit in the House of Commons, neither 
county nor borough would give a seat to the Earl of Arundel. So 
deep a political distrust, coupled with so deep a social reverence, 
is, we imagine, a phenomenon almost unique in history. 





Mr. Charles Darwin was made Doctor of Laws by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge last Saturday, the public orator addressing him 
in a very neat Latin speech, which commemorated his father, 
his school (Shrewsbury), his Cambridge career, where he belonged, 
it seems, to Milton’s College (Christ’s), his study of the origin 
of the coral-reef, of the laws of human expression, of the fructifi- 
cation of flowers by bees, of the fly-catching flower, of the modifica- 
tion of the different varieties of pigeons from the original stock, of 
the effect of bright plumage on the specific modifications of 
birds, and of the natural selection which explains our own like- 
ness to the ape. Further he commemorated the admirable lucidity 
of Mr, Darwin as a naturalist, in describing and discussing the 
phenomena he had observed, and spoke in praise of the devotion 
of his youth to the studies which have enabled him to teach so 
well in his maturity. He ended with what is almost a pun, 
though a pun luckily which translates, by welcoming the illus- 
trious discoverer of the ‘Laws of Nature” to the Cambridge 
degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Laws.” Or has Cambridge really enlarged 
the sense in which it employs that degree, to include a proficient 
in the laws of nature as well as a proficient in the jurisprudence 
of man? 





Of course, Dr. Darwin was not admitted to his degree with- 
out various heavy undergraduate jokes. ‘ The missing link "— 
an ape-like man, or man-like ape—was swung over his head, and 
the usual courtesies of undergraduate barbarism freely vouch- 
safed. But more has been made of these outbursts than they de- 
served. Undergraduates, like boys in general, have a kind of 
constitutionally recognised right to be rude in given places and times, 
and have even the impression that society expects them in those 
times and places to discover new modes of being rude, if society is 
not to lose its spirits. That the rudeness to Mr. Darwin was neither 
very original nor very neat, must of course be admitted. But 
probably it was a sort of perverted undergraduate fatalism which 
forced them into this not very brilliant display of high spirits. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that Cambridge, in doing what 
in her lay to honour Mr. Darwin, has done greater honour 
to herself, and that the clumsy freaks of the undergraduates do 
not materially derogate from the honour which the University has 
thus earned, 





Mr. Bryant, the poet, appears to have cultivated in regard to 
style a precision almost as superfine as the Yankee ladies who 
objected to speaking of the ‘legs of a piano,’ cultivated in rela- 
tion to the subjects of conversation. In Monday's Times we had 
a list of expressions which he forbade, so far as he could, to the 
writers in his newspaper, the New York Evening Post. Of course 
his list of forbidden expressions contain many gross vulgar- 
ioms like ‘gents’ for ‘ gentlemen,’ ‘ donate’ for ‘ give,’ and 

lady’ for ‘ wife,’ but it also contains many expressions that are 
really useful and have a shade of meaning not otherwise to be ex- 


pressed. Thus Mr. Bryant forbids ‘lengthy’ for ‘long,’ though 
it does not mean the same as ‘long,’ but something different,— 
a lengthy preacher, for instance, ‘being not necessarily a preacher 
who preaches long sermons, but rather one who says at too great 
length what he has got to say, which may well happen to be much 
truer of the preacher of a ten-minutes’ sermon, than of the 
preacher of one three-quarters of an hour long who has plenty of 
thought to express; and again, he forbids the words ‘ humbug,’ 
‘ rowdies,’ and ‘roughs,’ for which there is no good equivalent, 
and also the phrase ‘those who,’ in place of ‘those persons 
who.’ You might almost as well prohibit terseness of lan- 
guage at once as adopt this last rule. If Mr. Bryant had 
edited a Latin newspaper, he would certainly have prohibited 
the use of such an expression as “sunt qui” for “there are 
who ;” while to German contributors he would forbid the 
universal idiem, ‘derjenige, welcher.' Pure English can never be 
superfine. 


Mr. Bright’s denial of the statement of Sir Gavan Duffy that 
he had, in conversation with Sir G. Duffy, given some sanction 
to a protective policy in Victoria, has produced an explanation 
from Sir Gavan, supported by notes taken at the time of his 
conversation with Mr. Bright, which has been copied into 
the English papers from the Melbourne Argus. This is the note 
of his conversation:—‘ Saturday, April 21, 1866.—Called upon 
John Bright by appointment at his lodgings, 4, Hanover 
Sires. ..... I described the condition of the democracy in 
Victoria, the large majority for Protection, and asked him what 
he would do in my place. He said he would endeavour, under 
the circumstances, to come to an arrangement with the Protec- 
tionists to take an Act imposing a duty of twenty-five per cent. 
for ten years upon certain articles, upon the understanding that it 
was then to cease. His free-trade convictions would not hinder 
him from doing this in the condition in which we found 
ourselves.” This is a substantial justification for all that 
was said by Sir Gavan Duffy on the subject of Mr. Bright’s 
advice according to the Argus report of his speech, and 
what is more, we cannot see the slightest reason why Mr. 
Bright or any other thorough Free-trader should not have 
given such advice. There are undoubtedly prospects of suc- 
cessful industry in undeveloped countries which the strictest 
theory of free-trade would not in any way forbid a community, 
poor in capital, from opening up under artificial advantages,—arti- 
ficial advantages intended only to carry it through the immature 
or swaddling-band stage,—though the difficulty is, of course, to 
prevent the trumping-up of false cases of this kind in a hundred 
instances where no prospect of success without permanent protec- 
tion really exists; but even if it were not so, it isobvious enough 
that with an ignorant democracy which takes the wrong view, it 
always well to make the best terms you can, and this, in effect, 
was all that Mr. Bright wisely enough advised. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, at a Church meeting at Lough- 
borough, on Tuesday, made a very amusing reply to Mr. Bright's 
recent Rochdale criticism on the Church of England. Mr. 
Bright, said the Bishop, was something like Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, who seldom came inside a church, but boasted that he 
supported it as a buttress from outside. Dr. Magee ventured to 
advise any clergyman coming to a new post of duty to fix his eyes 
steadily on Mr. Bright, and imitate all his many excellent and 
noble qualities ;—to imitate him in the deep and earnest sincerity 
of his convictions, and in the devotion of heart and mind which 
he gives to that which he believes to be right and trae. But he 
would entreat such a clergyman, if he wished to bring back dis- 
senters to the Church, not to imitate Mr. Bright’s mode of speak- 
ing of those who differ from him. ‘Do not, for instance, too 
hastily assume,—or speak as if you assumed,—that all 
virtue, excellence, and wisdom, vest in yourself, and those 
who agree with you, and that those who differ from you do so 
differ, because they are extremely stupid or extremely dishonest 
Do not too hastily classify those who differ from you by the 
somewhat broad distinction of knaves and fools, excepting always 
that small residuum,—Bishops and the like,—who may be both 
knaves and fools.” That is a fair enough counter to Mr. Bright’s 
thrust, and gently as well as skilfully delivered. Judging from 
style alone, Mr. Bright should have been the bishop, and Dr. 
Magee the statesman. Mr. Bright can best pour out a stream of 
burning conviction, and Dr. Magee best a flood of intellectual 
criticism. 


Consols were on Friday 963 to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>—_ 

THE FALL OF KARS. 
HE Russians in Asia are displaying not only fresh spirit, 
but new capacities. The victory on the Deveboyun, as 
described by a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who was 
an eye-witness of the main attack, was a feat of generalship 
that would have delighted the older masters of war, the Turks 
being drawn in their whole strength into a vast ambuscade ; 
and the capture of Kars is an achievement which recalls cam- 
paigns fought before men had heard the sound of cannon. The 
officer in real command—whom many circumstances indicate to 
be General Loris Melikoff, though this is not yet beyond doubt 
—devised a plan which for subtlety and daring is without a 
parallel in recent wars. Kars is a place so strongly fortified, 
that many able officers, remembering the power which the 
breechloader puts into the hands of the defence, believed that 
its capture, except through hunger, was practically impossible, 
—that is to say, that no General would risk the enormous 
slaughter inevitable in a successful attack. The Russian 
General, however, evidently conceived that if the attack were 
made by night, the power of the breechloader would be re- 
duced one-half ; and that if his men effected an entrance, none 
but the regulars would resist either intelligently or firmly. 
The half-trained men of whom the garrison was known mainly 
to consist would be bewildered by an assault delivered on 
many places at once, by the darkness, and by that vague terror 
which haunts all Asiatics at night. It was a tremendous risk 
to run to deliver such an assault at night, but he knew that his 
men, made confident by the recent victory, would obey orders 
implicitly. He had good information from Armenians within 
the garrison,—we take it, the treachery so readily ascribed to 
Turks by their worshippers is in this war unjustified,—the 
end was worth the danger, and waiting only for a clear night, 
he made the desperate attempt. It succeeded thoroughly. The 
Russians, with the cool daring for which Turks alone get credit 
in this country, assailed five of the seven redoubts—two of them 
by escalade—and though their leader, Count Grabbe, fell at the 
first onset, forced their way in, aftera resistance protracted through 
the night, in which 5,000 Turks and 2,700 Russians were killed 
and wounded. The remaining two forts were captured in the 
morning, and then the survivors, most of them half-disciplined 
men, and between 7,000 and 10,000 in number, broke away in 
@ panic-stricken rout towards Erzeroum, They can, however, 
have carried no food, their ammunition must have run short, 
for troops flying in that way outstrip ammunition-carts, even 
if they had any, and they surrendered withont a struggle 
to the cavalry sent in pursuit. The entire garrison of Kars, 
300 Krupp guns, and the great fortress of Armenia remained 
in Russian hands. Arrangements for the garrison had no 
sooner been made, than General Loris Melikoff on the 
same evening started for the Army besieging Erzeroum, 
and after him were despatched the 17,000 men who, by 
some blunder of the bulletin-makers, are stated to be 
ordered to Plevna, where, while Hobart Pasha commands 
the sea, they could not arrive for months. With this 
reinforcement General Melikoff ought to be able to take 
Erzeroum, the garrison of which is demoralised by defeat, and 
commanded by Mukhtar Pasha, a General who has evidently 
many personal qualities, or he would not be so praised by 
British correspondents, and who has shown gleams of a desire 
to fight in a civilised way, but who has been defeated oftener 
than any commander in the Turkish service, oftener even than 
Suleiman Pasha, the fighting General who never wins. We 
expect speedily to hear of the evacuation of Erzeroum, and 
then Turkish Armenia will, for this war, be in Russian hands. 
Like the journalists who are now trying to excite Great 
Britain to declare war for Turkey, we do not believe that the 
Russians will ever let go their grasp upon this province, and 
like them, thongh for a different reason, we are keenly aware 
of its value to the conquering country. The province of itself 
is of no benefit to Russia, which is already overloaded with 
thinly-peopled territory, most of it as unproductive to the 
Treasury as our own vast lands between Ottawa and the Pole. 
But with the ancient kingdom there goes to Russia the hearty 
allegiance of a splendid race, the Armenian people, which, in 
latent intellectual power, in capacity for money-making, and in 
readiness to settle in all climates and capacity to thrive in all, 
is surpassed, if it is surpassed, by the Jews alone. There are 
Armenians all over the earth, but outside Armenia no man ever 
saw a pauper Armenian. Moreover, the Armenians have an 


aptitude which Jews, though they probably possess it, haye 
through the pressure of adverse circumstances, seldom as yet 
displayed. Wealthy merchants in Calcutta, where they are 
also, of all friends of education, the most zealous; in Chi 
monopolisers of the opium trade ; in Java, bankers to the Dutch - 
in England and France, rivals of the Greeks; in Venice, the 
most respected of all monastic orders ; the Armenians in Russia 
are known as among the bravest of soldiers, the most astute 
of diplomatists, and are—we speak on Armenian authorit 
given us years before this war—absolutely relieved of 
that political disability which in Western Europe stil} 
prevents their rise. An Armenian has sat in the House of 
Commons, but in England, France, and America they have got 
no higher. The General who commanded at the battle of the 
Borodino was an Armenian. The most dangerous Russian 
diplomatist ever resisted in Stockholm was an Armenian, In 
this war for life and death the Russian armies in Asia are en. 
trusted to an Armenian. Christians, yet not Catholics, and 
not Protestants ; Asiatics, and yet white men of the true Indo. 
Germanic breed, the Czars trust Armenians as Russians; and 
in return, Armenians throughout the world, though almost in. 
variably desirous of the independence of a nation which they 
believe to be nearly as old as Ararat, which has as separate a 
creed as the Jew and nearly as separate a history, are, failing 
that independence, willing Russians. The gain to be derived 
from the adhesion of such a race is immense, and we make no 
pretence to deny its value. But then it is justly-acquired gain, 
There is no Christian race in the world whom Turkey could so 
easily have conciliated as the Armenians. They wanted autonomy, 
not Russian rule. Unlike the Jews, they remain, though 
Christians, in many respects Asiatics in feeling; they had no 
_— quarrel with their conquerors for being Asiatics, and had 
they been even decently treated, would have become Turkish as 
Jews become Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians. The Turks, 
though thoroughly aware of these facts, and disposed to trust 
themas they trust no other Christians, massacred them, plundered 
them, and insulted them like everybody else, till it is no safer 
around Lake Van to be an Armenian than in Philippopolis to 
be a Bulgarian. The Armenian, a great citizen in Russia, is 
in Turkey a Giaour, a dog, whose evidence cannot be received. 
Therefore the race has turned to Russia, and the Ozars have a 
right to the loyalty evolved by their own spirit, it may be 
politic, it may even be contemptuous, of justice and conciliation. 
The United States might as well denounce us because, in the 
hottest agony of conflict, the Red Indian seeks refuge with 
“ the White Mother who never breaks her word ”"—an incident 
not six weeks old—as we quarrel with the Armenians for 
their gratitude to St. Petersburg. The Ozars will govern the 
country kindly, though it is possible that the Eighth Command- 
ment may be pressed on the attention of the Kurds, as we 
press it on the attention of the Afreedees ; and it is well that 
the only Christian race in Asia, a million and a half strong, 
should have its chance of civilisation. If the Russian Treasury 
benefits by the conquest, which is possible, as the people are 
able and industrious, and not conquered, but only relieved of 
their Mahommedan task-masters, so much the better. It was the 
duty of all Europe to liberate the Christians from the Turks, by 
force, if needful, and as Europe left the work to be performed by 
Russia alone, it is only reasonable, as we pointed out before the 
war broke out, that Russia should have some compensation for 
her sacrifices ; and no compensation could be more fitting than 
a province whose rightful owners have learned by experience 
‘that next to self-government, which is, unhappily, as yet out 
of the question, the Russian Government is the one under which 
they are treated with the greatest fairness. 

But English interests? In what way are they compromised % 
By the addition of a large and rich territory to Russia? It is 
neither so large nor so rich as the province of the Transvaal 
which Lord Carnarvon annexed yesterday, with the consent of 
everybody except Mr. Courtney and Mr. Hugh O’Donnell. It 
is worth nothing as an addition to the resources of Russia for 
war compared with that natural increment which, now that 
emigration has declined, adds 200,000 a year to our popula- 
tion. As for its geographical position, it is a pure delusion. 
The possession of Armenia by the Russians brings them no 
nearer the Persian Gulf than they are now, and extension 
southward would bring them to the precise place where 
we -could fight them with least injury to India. It 
is true that with the loss of Armenia, Asia Minor becomes 
more difficult for the Sultan to defend; but that is only 
a@ reason for dispensing with a Sultanet which cannot 
defend its own provinces or find allies among decent civi- 





lised men, not a reason for insisting that a corpse shall not 
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edged to be dead. Itis through Egypt, not Armenia, 
—— as a maritime Power defend India; and it is in 
the fate of Egypt, and Egypt only, that our permanent and 
best ‘+ interests,” that is, our right to remain a first-class Asiatic 
Power, governing without too much pressure on the population, 
are directly conzerned. A war for Egypt is a war we could 
comprehend, but to replace one of the most hopeful of Christian 
races inhabiting a province on the Black Sea under the most 
oppressive of all existing despotisms, at a cost of some hundreds 
of millions sterling and half the British Army, seems to us the 
most Villainous as well as the most childishly sentimental piece of 
quixotry ever seriously suggested. Half the money, a third of 
the effort, and a tenth of the expenditure of men would place 
India for ever beyond the reach of attack except from within, 
and against attack from within the disappearance of Russia 
from the map would be no protection at all. 








THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


HE Orleanists in the French Senate have lost a great 
opportunity of gaining real political weight, both for 
themselves and for the Senate itself. The Senate, if it is 
ever to bave any genuine weight in the Constitution, must 
show its capacity not only for yielding with a good grace at 
critical moments to the popular will, but even for identifying 
itself with that popular will as its supreme law. One such 
moment has just occurred, and has been thrown away. Had 
the Orleanists, instead of hesitating. between two opinions, 
offered to support the Left in strengthening the hands of the 
popular Chamber, at the same time screening the Marshal 
as much as possible from personal responsibility for 
the sins of his evil advisers, they would have made 
the Senate, at one stroke, a real power in the State, 
and themselves a real power in the 
“Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” should be 
the motto of the House of Orleans. They neither “sin 
strongly,” nor do right strongly. They waver, and vacillate, 
and draw meaningless distinctions, and put half their weight 
into-one scale and half their weight into the other, till they 
become cyphers where they might be powers. In the vote of 
Monday they would not support the Dar de Broglie, but they 
did support the snub given to the Chambe: of Deputies. In- 
stead of making themselves felt as a bulwark of the Constitu- 
tion, they made themselves felt as a stumbling-block in the 
way of constitutional action. 
get from them what he wanted ; but the people and the Chamber 
of Deputies, far from obtaining any support, only got a tacit re- 
buff. That is not the way to gain influence. It would have been 
quite possible to shield the Marshal,—which appears to have 
been their object, so far as a party so vacillating can be said 
to have had an object,—from anything like personal responsi- 
bility, and to shield him far more effectually than they have | * 
done, and yet to have strengthened the hands of the majority | ! 
in the Chamber. Had they supported the Left in a deci- 
sive refusal, on Constitutional grounds, to interfere with an 
inquiry which the Chamber of Deputies had full right to order, 
but at the same time insisted on expressing their confid- 
ence in the Marshal’s resolute constitutionalism, and his wise 
determination to call to his counsels only moderate men, 








yet solve the difficulty, though it will leave the Senate even 
feebler, and even more in danger of coming to a deadlock with 
the Chamber of Deputies than it was five months ago. There 
is little reason to fear that the Senate will grant a second 
dissolution. And without granting a second dissolution, 
the Senate cannot furnish the Marshal with any consti- 
tutional pretext for continuing the contest. Of course, however, 
unconstitutional pretexts remain. The Marshal may, if he 
likes, persuade himself that he is bound to “save society,” 
that he is bound to afford France that display of force 
which reactionaries assert to be so agreeable to France, 
that he is bound to protect the Prefects whom he 
urged to a policy of combat, that he is bound, in short, 
to strike a coup d'état. Only there are two reasons against 
this which even the Marshal will feel keenly. First, that if 
he succeeds, he will succeed only at the cost of his honour,— 
which has so often been pledged to the Constitution,—and also, 
at the cost of the Constitution ; and next, that he is exceedingly 
likely to fail, and that if he does, he will not only risk civil war, 
but set an example which the Radicals in their turn might find 
it convenient to follow. We do not give the Marshal much credit 
for his action as President of the Republic, but we do credit 
him with really feeling, and feeling very keenly, both these 
considerations. He is honourable enough to realise how base it 
would be, after indignantly reproaching the Republicans for 


their suspicions of an unconstitutional use of military force, 
to justify their suspicions by his own deliberate act. 
is sensible enough to feel extremely reluctant to hazard civil 
war, and to risk setting an evil example which his foes might 
follow, for the possibility of a success by which only the 
Imperialists could profit, and which is only a possibility, after 
all. We do not know which of these two considerations will 
weigh the more heavily with the Marshal, but we believe that 
Senate.  But,| Combined they will more than outweigh his reluctance to fulfil 
M. Gambetta’s prediction that he must either submit or resign, 
while resignation will certainly be easier to him than submission. 
It is impossible that he should not see that his name would 
lose all its right to figure in history as that of a soldier who, 
unfit as he was for politics, knew the full meaning of the 
word “honour,” if after so often declaring his loyalty to the Con- 
stitution—as interpreted by himself—he were to tear it to pieces 
with the sword. It is impossible, too, that he should not recognise 
the enormous difficulty of success,—the number of Generals 
who would refuse to order their men to support an attack upon 
The Duc de Broglie could not | the Constitution,—the probability of acivil war of which the issue 
would be doubtful,—the certainty that whether he succeeded 
or failed, the whole labour of founding a Constitution would 
have to begin again. Hopeless as the Marshal may be, and 
probably is, of any good result from the Constitution he has 
found it so difficult to obey, it is hardly likely that he, 
who can neither found a dynasty, nor find a dynasty 
with which the country would be satisfied, would desire to. 


And he 


neur the responsibility of bringing back chaos. On the- 


other hand, as he cannot find advisers who will advise him to. 
do anything which he does not detest doing, unless he takes. 
them from the party who mean civil war, as he is isolated« 
in a position where to be isolated is to be helpless, 
the natural thing for him to say is that, having failed 
to mediate successfully between the Conservative party and 


they would have really gained a grand position for the Senate, 
and done all that could be done, after the follies of which 
the Marshal has been guilty, to separate him from the 
criminal policy of his advisers. 
might have resigned,—which we still think will be the solu- 
tion of the deadlock,—but the Senate would have not ouly 
struck a blow on behalf of the Constitutional theory of the 
President’s irresponsibility,—but it would have gained for 
itself,—the Conservative element in the Constitution,—an 
altogether new prestige. 
sense or nerve to take such a line as this, is unfortu- 
nately in perfect accordance with their whole past history, 
but it is a bad augury for the future when the intermediate 
party, which really holds the balance, shows so little sagacity, 


Doubtless, the Marshal 


That the Orleanists had not 








the Constitution, and not feeling at liberty to identify himself 
with any principles which are not Conservative, and above all, 
having found the Senate unwilling to support him in the only 
policy by which he could hope to elicit a new set of instruc- 
tions from the nation,—he knows that he can be of no further 
use, and must leave it to the majority of the Chambers to find 
some one to replace him. This, as we quite hope, will be the 
ultimate solution of the struggle in France, and far the best that 
could now take place. But, in the meantime, the Senate have 
lost a great opportunity, which is hardly likely to recur,—an. 
opportunity of softening the Marshal’s fall,—of modifying 
materially the Government which must succeed him, 
—and of obtaining for itself a distinct character as a 
body at once Conservative and popular, at once cautious and. 


so little firmness, indeed so little aptitude even for policy, | W!8¢- 


as the Orleanists showed on Monday last. If the arbitrator 
between conflicting parties has neither mind nor will, the 
chances in fayour of firm and temperate guidance are small 
indeed. 

Nevertheless, though the Orleanists have failed to score for 





THE DETECTIVES’ CASE. 
HE wayward, capricious character of public sympathy is 
shown very strikingly in the general acquiescence in the 


Conservative institutions what they might have scored, they | sentences pronounced in the Detectives’ Case. With the verdict 


have not thrown the Senate into the hands of the miserable | of the jury it is impossible to quarrel. 


Meiklejohn’s guilt was. 


Government which is now a thing of the past, and there is | proved up to the hilt, not only by the statements of the convicts, 





much reason to hope that the Marshal's resignation will | b 





ut by Clydesdale bank-notes traced to him, and his letters, 
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which were not explicable on the theory that a detective must | 
be familiar with rogues and talk their slang language. Drus- | 
covich’s guilt was only a trifle less clear, for the proceeds of | 
one of Kurr’s cheques and a portion of the booty from the De 
Goncourt fraud were traced to him. Palmer could be entirely 
innocent only on the violent hypothesis that two men who saw 
his handwriting almost every day for years were mistaken re- 
specting a telegram form and a letter. As for Froggatt, 
there was, to say the least, strong evidence that he had aided 
the convict Murray to get rid of the incriminating Clydesdale 
notes; that he took measures to put out of the way a French 
Directory, which he feared would be used in evidence against 
his clients; and that he was a party to sending a delusive tele- 
gram, designed to persuade the Rotterdam police that they had 
caught the wrong men. All the prisoners except Clarke were 
guilty, but all were not equally guilty, and the sentences 
take no note of the differences in degree. Contrast the 
guilt of Palmer with that of Meiklejohn, for instance. The 
latter was connected with and levied black-mail on the gang 
for years. His house at Derby was, as the Attorney-General 
called it, the haven of refuge of the convicts. He had un- 
doubtedly received large sums of money at different times 
from Kurr. It was he who instigated the retreat into Scot- 
land; and gravest fact of all, it was he who inveigled Drus- 
covich into the snare, and enabled Kurr and Benson to procure 
the services of Palmer. These were crimes not to be named 
in the same breath with Palmer’s offence. He wrote a letter 
and sent a telegram which showed he had forgotten his 
duties as a public servant, but there was no proof, other than 
Kurr’s unsupported statement, that he took any bribes, and 
both letter and telegram might have been sent from a desire 
to shield his brother-officer. It was not proved he knew Kurr 
or Benson, And yet Meiklejohn and Palmer both receive two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. The Judge’s answer to this 
objection is that he would have awarded all of the prisoners 
heavier sentences, had it been in his power,—an answer 
which may acquit him of blame, but which does not make 
the sentences satisfactory. Still “it is only a policeman,” 
and there is not much chance, in the present. temper of 
the public, when even Aldermen presiding at the Guildhall 
publicly sneer at the Detective Force, of meetings being 
held for the purpose of procuring a modification of the 
sentences. The Police, and the Detective branch in particular, 
are not in the best repute just at present. Englishmen 
secretly delight to discover every now and then that one of 
their institutions is radically wrong, that their Navy cannot 
swim, or their Army cannot fight. They have found out that 
their Detectives are the cronies and tools of thieves, and there 
is too much momentary pleasure in the discovery to heed the 
disproportionate nature of the sentences. Still, so serious is 
the inequality, that at first blush it would seem right that the 
Crown should proceed with the further charge of forgery 
against Meiklejohn, the arch-conspirator. But to this course 
there are at least two fatal objections. He has received a 
sentence such as, in the opinion of several experienced judges— 
and, among others, of the Lord Chief Justice—only a very few 
men can endure without serious injury to health; eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour being, in the view of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, the utmost which a man of ordinary 
constitution can bear. A term of penal servitude in addition 
to his present punishment might be virtually sentence of 


death. There is also an unwritten law—on the whole, well 7 


recognised by the Crown in modern times—that when a 
prisoner is indicted for two crimes, the one a felony, the other 
a misdemeanour, it is usually improper to try the prisoner for 
the first after he has been convicted of the latter. The pri- 
soner is, to use the slang of prosecuting counsel, “ winged ;” 
he appears to answer the second charge with every prejudice 
against him, and his conviction follows usually as a 
matter of course. Had the Crown intended to try Meikle- 
john on a count for forgery, it should have given pre- 
cedence to that charge; and to revive it now would 
be departing from a merciful and tolerably well-established 
rule, 

The most unpleasant aspect of the trial was the fact that it 
showed intellect and education so completely on the side of 
crime. Even had Meiklejohn and Druscovich been zealous 
and incorruptible, they would have been children in the hands 
of Kurr and Benson. The last two were men of ability and 
education, who lived by their wits, and not badly thereby. 
They could concoct and carry out frauds which no ordinary 
detective, however extensive his acquaintance with thieves’ 





ways, would conceive to be possible. We see no reason to 


doubt entirely the statements of Meiklejohn that he did nét 
know what manner of man Benson was ; the terms of his lettety 
show that he was not a man of much natural shrewdness. Eye 
Chief Inspector Olarke, who had thirty-eight years’ experience, 
and who had repeated interviews with Benson, only vaguely 
suspected that he was a rogue. When the De Goncourt 
fraud was known, the resources of Scotland yard seemed 
exhausted after a detective had been entrusted with 
the case. A person with the education and intelli. 
gence of a skilled mechanic was told off to hunt down the 
cleverest of modern sharpers. As well might a lurcher 
be sent in chase of an old wolf that knew how to 
traps and double on its pursuers, As well might a prose 
cution like that which has just ended, be conducted by an 
attorney’s clerk or process-server. Druscovich had been one 
of the ablest men in the Detective Service. He was an éxs 
cellent linguist, and he had been complimented by Baron 
Bramwell for the manner in which he did his work. We do 
not doubt that when a thief had to be tracked, Druscovich 
was invaluable ; he knew what was the “lay” of all notable 
rogues in London; his memory was a rich storehouse of 
criminal physiognomies, and he was admirably suited to do 
subordinate work. But in running to earth adventurers of the 
stamp of Benson and Kurr—men with a great natural f 
for crime—the advice of a clever, experienced attorney would be 
ten times more useful than that of Druscovich. Indeed it wag 
due to Mr. Abrahams’ energy and acuteness that the fraud 
was laid bare, and the greater part of Madame De Goncourt’s 
money was recovered. The counsel for Palmer pointed out 
that one of the prisoners had been entrusted with the investi- 
gation of matters of State importance. This, unfortunately, 
is no exaggeration ; the Government must sometimes commit 
their interests to the hands of detectives ; and the fact is, that 
business of the most delicate character, relating, it may be, to 
a Fenian conspiracy or a breach of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which may embroil us in a war, or an arbitration almost 
as costly, is entrusted to men whose education would not fit 
them for a desk in the counting-house of a good Oity 
firm. 
And yet what right have we to expect that a better class of 
men will be got to serve, at the miserable pittance which a 
detective receives? Druscovich’s salary, at the expiration of 
thirty-seven years of service, was only £276; and the other 
prisoner, Palmer, was still worse paid. We do not say 
that integrity cannot be bought at that price. We admit 
that detectives who received much less than Meiklejohn or 
Druscovich performed valuable service, especially in connection 
with the Fenian conspiracy. What, however, is to be ex- 
pected, in view of the grave temptations to which a detective 
is exposed, is that, if poor, many must fall victims to the 
tempting offers of wealthy rogues. The detective is subject 
to little or no control. He is bound, indeed, to send in re- 
ports to Scotland Yard ; but it is pretty plain that this is-really 
no check on his actions. He may be engaged in watching the 
same case, and making journeys in connection with it, for weeks, 
subject practicady to no supervision ; witness the un 
intercourse which Clarke kept up with Benson. The thief who 
has stolen some jewels or pictures, or the fraudulent bank- 
rupt who is in hiding, and wishes to make his escape to some 
country with which we have no Extradition Treaty, soon knows 
who is told off to hunt him down. It is easy for him to bring 
it safely to the knowledge of the detective entrusted with his 
case that a thousand pounds will be at his disposal, if he will 
only look the other way, or not be at Dover or Folkestone on 
a given day. Who can prove that the detective, who is his 
own master, has been false to his duty? How can treachery 
be proved, if an officer who has followed a criminal to New 
York allows him to get off while the detective is fumbling 
about procuring a warrant which will run in New Jersey? 
Only the criminals can tell tales. If they escape, all is well; 
and in the event of capture, if the detectives write no letters 
and forward no telegrams, they have only to brazen the matter 
out before a jury, and they will probably be acquitted as 
the victims of calumny on the part of their natural 
enemies. No pay can wholly remove them from these 
temptations, which are part and parcel of their profes- 
sion ; but if higher remuneration were given, and more intelli- 
gence than a constable possesses were exacted, we should 
attract to the Detective Force men who would not, when 
matched against clever sharpers, prove pliant and puerile, and 


who would not be corrupt, rather useless, champagnes . 


drinking, bar-frequenters, such as some of the prisoners were. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ ADVANCED” LIBERALISM. | 


changes—and some bad—we should expect to result from house- 
hold suffrage in the counties, but it is less by any of the legislative 


R. CHAMBERLAIN ‘is, no doubt, an “ advanced ” | changes to be expected from it than by the new respect which 


Liberal, though he himself quite justly remarks, in| 
his clever speech at West Bromwich, on Monday, that he | 
has never advanced beyond the positive and negative creed of 
Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright. Still it is possible to be in* 
advance,—in a certain sense,—of a creed, without proposing 
a new article, or enlarging the absolute scope of any article 
which is already formulated, And it may happen in this 
way :—You may insist on the destructive side of a creed and 
keep the conservative side in the shade, and this is, it appears 
to us, what Mr. Chamberlain has done in his West Bromwich 
speech, to the injury of the speech itself, and to the detriment, 
to some slight extent at least,—in so young a politician one 
cannot make very much of such an error,—of his own reputa- 
tion for political sagacity. For Mr. Chamberlain is very 
eager indeed to prove that it is of no use giving household 
franchise to the counties unless you have something special 
you want to do with it, directly it is given. “The suffrage,” | 
he says, “ has no inherent virtue in itself; it is not an end, it 
is only the means to an end. When a man like Mr. Forster 
tells you, as he told us at Bristol the other day, that this 
question and similar questions were quite sufficient to engage 
the attention of the Liberal party, and that we might post- 
pone all other matters, he gives you advice which is very con- 
venient for a statesman who has not made up his own mind. 
But it is advice which it would be very unwise of you to im- 
plicitly adopt. The Aston man, of whom I have spoken, who 
crosses Hockley Brook to-morrow, and gets a vote in the 
borough, does not find himself wiser, or richer, or happier, 
simply because he is possessed of the franchise. The question 
for him and for you is,—What will he do with it; what 
advantage will he obtain through the franchise for himself 
and for the community of which he forms part? I am quite 
ready to join with any one in sharpening the axe, but before I 
do that, I should like to inquire whether there are any trees 
tocutdown.” Now we doubt whether either Mr. Cobden or Mr. 
Bright would have admitted this contention of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. On the contrary, they would have said that the man 
who crossed Hockley Brook and got a vote in the borough 
by so doing, did gain something for himself, though 
not anything which would necessarily make him either 
happier or wiser. He would gain political self-respect, and 
that practical political interest in the questions of the day 
which distinguishes a man who knows he can contribute his quota 
of influence to the ultimate solution of political problems, 
from one who cannot contribute anything but his opinion. It 





it would excite in the privileged classes for the classes now 
without political privilege, and the new self-respect and the 
new political curiosity and interest it would excite in the latter, 
that we ourselves think the extension of franchise can be best 
justified. The artisans have gained already far more in the 
way of learning the limits of Parliamentary power and the 
baselessness of many of their own dreams, than they have 
gained in the mere legislative reform of the Labour laws, by 
their admission to the franchise in 1867. It is no doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain’s cue to scorn that kernel of true Conservatism 
which is necessarily contained in the fruit of all trae 
Liberalism, and he is careful not to forget his cue. But after 
all, the Conservative side of Mr. Bright’s political nature is 
not only one of the most conspicuous, but one also of the most 
persuasive of the elements which have given him so great an 
influence over the course of English affairs, 

Of course, however, when Mr. Chamberlain talks of whetting 
his axe for the work of beneficent destruction which it is to 
accomplish, he is really thinking of the Established Church. 
He says something about the land laws and the game laws, but 
he is well aware that there is no substantial difference on these 
subjects in the Liberal party, and that the only real difficulty 
is to know what measure on either subject will really conduce 
most to the end which all Liberals have in common,—a very 
real difficulty indeed, as no one would be more forward to 
acknowledge than Mr. Bright, but still not a difficulty of prin- 


|ciple, only one as to the practical efficiency of the dif- 


ferent remedies suggested. Mr. Chamberlain would certainly 
not sneer as he does at those Liberals whom he thinks 
too conservative in their disposition, for any difference he may 
find between them and himself on either of these subjects. As 
he tenderly fingers the steel which he is forging in his Union 
of Liberal Associations, and passes his hand along its edge to 
test the temper of his axe of the future, what he is really 
thinking of is the day when he will lay it to the root of the 
Establishment. And evidently those colleagues whom he 
doubts are those who are not resolved on this great act of 
destruction ; and his great desire is, so far as in him lies, to 
bring the temper of the Liberals whom he addresses and 
whom his speech will reach, up to the point needed for this 
heroic measure. Accordingly he brings all the crimes he 
can think of to the account of the Established Church,—some 
which may fairly be laid, if not to the account of the Esta- 
blishment as such, at least to that of the Church to which 
chiefly the privileged classes are attached,—and some which 


seems to us, indeed, that by far the best answer to Mr. Lowe} cannot fairly be laid to the account of either the Angli- 
is of this kind. We might admit to Mr. Lowe that many at|can Church or the Establishment; and he seems to sup- 
least of. the new constituents will not be very wise, not very | pose that by so doing he makes out a case for Disestab- 


intelligent, and in all probability not very Liberal. But we 
cannot admit that they would be none the better for their 
modicum of political power. As the Economist said so well 
last week :—“ It is the man who does not know what Parlia- 
ment can do who is apt to fancy that it can do everything. 
In his present condition, there is nothing to hinder the agri- 
cultural labourer from pinning his faith to the points of an 
impossible charter, and by that means losing sight of the steps 
by which alone he may be really benefited A voter 
is at least in the way of hearing both sides of the 
question. A non-yoter may never come within sound of 
anything but the exposition of his own grievances and his own 
notions of how they are to be redressed.” Now we conceive 
that to be a far truer conception of the matter than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, that before he joins in sharpening the axe, he 
should like to know whether there are any trees to be cut 
down, We do not hold the franchise to be in the main an axe 
at all. Mr, Chamberlain’s mind runs a little too much on execu- | 
tioners’ implements, and too little on the effect which a popular | 
franchise has in blunting axes the function of which is more mis- | 
chievous than useful, And this is what we mean by his being 
more “advanced” than his teachers. They would hold, that 
even if household suffrage in the counties gave new force to a 
good many reactionary and even detrimental ideas, it would still 
be justified by its effect in identifying the whole people with 
the Constitution, and preparing the means by which in the 
end they would rather emancipate themselves, than be emanci- 
pated, from the political illusions of the unenfranchised masses. 
He helds that it is chiefly by reference to the destructive 
reforms which we may expect from an extended suffrage that 
the policy of extending that suffrage is to be justified. There, we 
confess, we think him much mistaken, Some good legislative 








Absolutist principles of government. 
| itself with the people, but with the depositaries of privilege. All 


lishment. No doubt, the Church, as Mr. Chamberlain 
quotes the Zimes to show, has steadily opposed many needful 


reforms, from the reform of the penal laws to the reform of 
It has not identified 


that, no doubt, is more or less true. Yet it is truer still of 
the House of Lords than it is of the Established Church,— 
with this great difference in favour of the Church, that 
though the Church has generally sided with the wrong party 
on political questions, its main work has not been political 
at all, but charitable and spiritual, while the only official 
work of the House of Lords has been, of course, its 
political work. If, then, Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is 
good for anything, it is good for much more, if urged 
against the House of Lords than it is when urged against 
the Established Church. Yet the people of this country are not 
at all inclined at present to meddle with the House of Lords. 


be proud of it, so long as it does not directly thwart the popular 
will as expressed by the House of Commons. And 80, too, of the” 
Established Church. We suspect Mr. Chamberlain will find that 
it will stand or fall, not by its political bias, but by its willing- 
ness or reluctance to adapt itself to the work of the nation in its 
own sphere, é.¢., in ecclesiastical and religious matters. If it 
stand out for a religious conception wholly alien to that of the 
national conscience,—the conception of the Sacerdotalists—then 
it will go as the House of Lords would go if it declined to 
bend to the will of the popular representatives. But if it 
carries the conscience of the people along with it, and 
throws into its work that zeal and charity which, for 
a generation back, have been steadily on the increasé, we sus- 
pect it will survive a great many just charges of, perverted 


| They are more than desirous to tolerate it, they are disposed to _ 
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political sympathies and fears. Indeed almost all the sins which 
Mr. Chamberlain imputes to the Establishment are really due,not 
to the connection between Church and State, but to the connec- 
tion between Church and aristocracy, which, after Disestablish- 
ment, would probably be greater, not less than it was before. 
In Scotland and in Ireland the Episcopal Protestant Church 
leans to the Conservative side not less,—perhaps more,—than 
it does here; and whether disestablished or not, so long as 
its pulpits are filled mainly by the sons of the landed 
gentry, and its revenues replenished by the contributions of 
the great proprietors, it will show signs of the quarry 
from which it was hewn. The Establishment,—v.e., the 
Church in her capacity as connected with the State,— 
is not less, but more liberal than it would be without 
any such connection. At least, the Bishops are a great barrier 
against extreme Ritualism and extreme dogmatism,—and are 
such a barrier because they are named by the State. All these 
considerations, indeed, though not perhaps irrelevant, are of 
the most secondary importance. The true question as to 
the Establishment is whether or not the Established Church 
fills up a great void in the spiritual arrangements of the 
nation which could not be filled by any Voluntary Church,— 
whether the disappearance of an agency providing every 
parish with a spiritual organisation of its own could fail 
to be accompanied by a great loss of national faith, national 
amenity, and national unity. In the meantime, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s accusation against the Church that it has been indifferent 
to education is most unjust and unfair. Doubtless it has 
taken its own view, and not always a wise view, of education ; 
but for forty years back it has been by the Nonconformists 
that the real resistance to the work of national education 
has been offered, and by the Church that that work 
has been chiefly urged forward. Indeed if Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s axe performs its work as effectually as he hopes, 
we venture to say that he will cut down, with the Estab- 
lishment, a most vigorous branch of the tree of national 
education. 

We have spoken of those parts of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
with which chiefly we disagree. We would add that his 
‘advanced’ Liberalism is realiy sounder, wiser, and more full 
of vitality in relation to foreign policy than it is in relation to 
domestic affairs. What he says of the Eastern Quéstion is 
strongly said, and is not so far advanced as to threaten a 
dangerous excess of Liberal foliage in proportion to the root 
and the juices of the soil which feed it ;—and this is the 
characteristic danger of highly ‘ advanced’ views. 





MR. TOOTH’S TRIUMPH. 


E take leave to offer the tribute of our sincere pity to 

the Church Association. We have not the least sym- 

pathy with the ends which the Association sets before itself, 
or with the measures which it takes to attain them. But com- 
passion is altogether independent of sympathy; it is called 
forth by the spectacle of human suffering, apart from all con- 
sideration of the causein which that suffering ha. been under- 
gone. We feel for the Church Association because it is in 
trouble, without in the least implying that the trouble has 
not been richly merited, or that we desire to spare the Society 
any part of its present penance. Here has the Public Worship 
Regulation Act been in operation for three years, and nothing 
has come of it. It was passed in as great a hurry as though the 
salvation of the nation depended upon Ritualism being put down 
at latest before the autumn of 1874 was over, and yet not 
a single judgment has been obtained under it. There have 
been deliverances purporting to be judgments, one in Mr. 
Pelham Dale’s case, and another in Mr. Tooth’s case, but un- 
fortunately both have been set aside. To put down Ritualism 
probably seemed so easy a business, that it was not thought worth 
while to take any pains about it. The result has been that in both 
the proceedings instituted under the Statute there has been a 
fatal technical error. The Act directs one thing, and another 
thing has been done. The Act provides that when the Bishop 
of the diocese is patron of the living, the discretion whether 
the suit shall be instituted is vested in the Archbishop; the 
lawyers who conducted the prosecution of Mr. Pelham Dale 
treated it as still vested in the Bishop. The Act gives power 
to the Archbishop to assign the place in which Lord Penzance 
shall hear the case. The lawyers who conducted the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Tooth thought that though the Archbishop had 
assigned the diocese of Rochester, or London, or Westminster, 
Lord Penzance might as well sit in Lambeth, which is in no 
one of the three. The consequence is that Mr. Pelham Dale 





has been restored to his church, and that Mr. Tooth has been 
restored to his. The work of the last six months, at alj 
events, goes for nothing. To all appearance, the Christmas of 
1877 will find clergymen breaking the law in matters of ritual, 
and not one of them undergoing punishment, though the Act 
to make their punishment swifter and more certain was passed 
in 1874. 

Still the Church Association might be in a worse plight than 
they are. The wind has been tempered to them, and mercy hag 
been mingled with judgment. They have probably long since 
regretted that they did not single out for prosecution a weaker 
man than Mr. Tooth. His imprisonment was altogether an un. 
fortunate incident. We quite admit that there was nothing 
in it to excite sympathy, but somehow or other a good deal 
of sympathy was excited. There is no reason, in the nature 
of things, why a clergyman who breaks a law against vest. 
ments should not go to gaol, just as much as a layman who 
breaks the law against smuggling. But reason or no reason, a 
large number of people were shocked at the thought of a 
clergyman being in gaol. The Church Association could 
not be expected to know by instinct who among the 
Ritualist clergy would go to prison, and who would not, 
This was a point which they could not ascertain, except by 
experiment. If Mr. Tooth had gone back to Hatcham, they 
would have been bound to try the same experiment again after 
they had ascertained that it would go against them. They 
could not in common decency have left Mr. Tooth to triumph, 
while they went on to attack some one else. Chance and cir- 
cumstance have made the Tooth case typical and famous. It 
would have been of no use to attack Ritualism elsewhere, if it 
had been left to take its course at St. James’s, Hatcham. The 
Church Association had, consequently, their course marked out. 
They could not have said that there was any difficulty in 
getting Mr. Tooth condemned. It has been proved that, 
provided certain technical requirements are complied with, 
condemnation will certainly follow. All the operative parts 
of Lord Penzance’s judgment need simply to be repeated, 
and Mr. Tooth might have found himself suspended for 
contumacy almost as soon as he had realised that he 
was once more in a position to set the law at defi- 
ance. It was this facility of getting him condemned over 
again that promised to make the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench so disastrous for the Ohurch Association. 
They would have been bound, if they did not mean to acknow- 
ledge that the Act is a failure, to prosecute Mr. Tooth a second 
time, and they would have prosecuted him with the full 
knowledge that he would go to prison a second time. If he had 
gone to prison a second time, either he must have been left 
there, or the prosecutors would have had to admit, amid in- 
extinguishable laughter, that the Act had hopelessly broken 
down. A law the penalty for breaking which cannot be ex- 
acted because it is distasteful to public feeling to see it exacted, 
is a law which cannot be enforced. Unless the Church Asso- 
ciation had been prepared to see Mr. Tooth in prison for 
three years, they must have admitted that they were trying 
to galvanise a statute which has already become obsolete. 
All this has been spared them by Mr. Tooth’s resignation. 
They can now start afresh upon their career of prosecution 
with the hope that their next victim will prove more malle- 
able than their first. 

The Church Association, however, are not the only people 
who will be disturbed by the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. When Mr. Tooth was suspended by Lord Penzance, 
the moderate High-Church party cast about them for an 
ecclesiastical reason for accepting the suspension as valid. 
They were not prepared to admit that so long as the Church of 
England is established, its ministers are State officers, and that 
the State has a right to prescribe what its officers shall do or 
not do, and to punish them if they disobey its orders. This 
doctrine was not too Erastian for the founders of the Reformed 
Church of England, but it is a great deal too Erastian for 
those who now fill their places. To meet this difficulty, it 
was argued, and argued, as we thought, with great show of 
reason, that whatever may have been the source of Lord Pen- 
zance’s authority when he was appointed a Judge under the 
Public Worship Act, all defects had been cured by his 
becoming Dean of the Arches. It was as successor to 
Sir Robert Phillimore that he condemned Mr. Tooth, and 
in that respectable and thoroughly ecclesiastical character his 
earlier and suspected jurisdiction had completely merged. To 
resist a decree of Lord Penzance was to resist a decree of the 
provincial Court of Canterbury, the highest purely ecclesiastical 
tribunal in England. If the Clergy refused to render obedience 
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to a decree which came armed with such authority as this, 
chaos would come again. Lord Penzance himself used this 
argument in one of his judgments, and tried to induce Mr. 
Tooth to submit on the plea that he would only be submitting 
to the Court which would have had authority over him if the 
Public Worship Regulation Act had never been passed. The 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench completely upsets this 
convenient and plausible theory. All three Judges declare 
that there is not the slightest connection between Lord 
Penzance sitting as Judge of Mr. Tooth, and Lord Penzance 
sitting as Dean of the Arches. “It is not as Dean of 
the Arches,” says the Lord Chief Justice, “that the Judge 
exercises this jurisdiction. It is a mere accident that 
the Judge happens to be the Dean of the Arches. The juris- 
diction is the creation of the statute.” “I cannot doubt,” says 
Mr. Justice Mellor, “ that it had occurred to Parliament that 
the existing law and tribunals were not sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the case, and that what was to be done was not 
merely to improve and extend the jurisdiction of the Dean of 
the Arches, but to erect an entirely new tribunal, which has no 
relation at all to the office of Dean of the Arches.” So, again, 
Mr. Justice Lush:—“I cannot agree that the Act is one 
which has merely altered the procedure. On the contrary, it 
initiates new and summary proceedings against clergymen.” 
After this, the moderate High-Church argument for submitting 
to the new Court will not hold water for a moment. Lord 
Penzance’s Court is a new Court, established by the sole 
authority of Parliament, but claiming to execute all the 
spiritual authority which on the moderate High-Church theory 
belongs only to the old Ecclesiastical Courts, or to some new 
Court set up by the conjoint action of the Church and the 
State. It will be interesting to see how far they will modify 
their theory, now that the secular character of Lord Penzance’s 
jurisdiction has been conclusively established. 





THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S WEDDING. 


E need scarcely say that we are not about to write either 
of bridesmaids or of bracelets, of ladies’ dresses or of 
the array of jewels which the friends of the Howards and the 
Hastings have so carefully provided for the next thief who 
likes to take them, and who is probably at this moment 
watching his opportunity. Under our admirable police 
arrangements, millionaires now collect precious stones mainly 
for the convenience of thieves, who find it much easier to 
spend a year in pursuit of a case full of rubies, than to live by 
purloining a silk handkerchief every day, or a few silver spoons 
once a week. So completely indeed do they realise the 
situation, that the presents collected on Wednesday were 
guarded as if from a momentarily expected raid. All we 
desire to mention as to the grand wedding of Wednesday 
is the obvious contentment of the people that its grandeur 
should be publicly recognised. A young man of no particular 
mark, except from his birth and rank—for the Duke of 
Norfolk, though his children will be enormously wealthy, is 
not himself as yet in the front rank of fortumes—marries a 
young lady of his own class, and though nothing whatever is 
known of him, except that he is a devoted adherent of a faith 
so disliked in England that no one professing it sits for an 
English seat, the whole people is interested in the event, the 
penny journals as well as the costlier ones devote columns to 
the ceremonial, the illustrated papers will be choked with it— 
to the great relief of a public sick of impossible battle-scenes— 
and the reporters all think that a certain tone of pride and 
exultation will be well received by the constituencies for which 
they write. The Times even devotes a leader to the “ event,” 
and it is discussed, for a few hours at all events, with as much 
interest as the war in the East, or the struggle at Versailles, or 
the great accusation against the Police. And we, who represent 
a party who should slightly condemn such a display of feeling, 
or at least class it with the admiration of the mob for a Lord 
Mayor's gilded coach, are unable to say truthfully that either 
the 7imes or the reporters are mistaken. The people do want 
to read all about the wedding of a Duke of Norfolk. They 
have an interest in all that ceremonial, and it is interest of a 
kind which it is important for serious men to note. Much of 
it is mere flunkeyism, a prostration before the signs of rank, 
and much more the admiration of children for a toy which 
glitters, but there is something else of more importance behind. 
The English people, in some respects so democratic and in 
others with so permanent a tendency to insolence, at 
heart likes these nobles, and their magnificence and their 
assumption of superiority to other men. The assertion is | 





constantly denied, and sometimes even ridiculed, but the facts 


are patent and unmistakable. No daily journal would prosper 
which systematically refused to mention the incidents of “ high 
life” as events. The sons of Peers have a distinct advantage in 
every election,—an advantage which increases with the popular 
character of the constituency. The Peers themselves, if they were 
not, by a singular instance of English good-fortune, shut up in 
their separate Chamber, would crowd the House of Commons, 
would be a majority in every Cabinet, and if they had the wit 
to be decently conciliatory would dictate most of the policy of 
the Empire. The Duke of Norfolk is in politics an unknown man, 
he belongs to a hated faith, and whatever his personal qualities, 
he is not one of those of whom multitudes make a hero; but 
if he were not disqualified by law, a sharp Conservative agent 
would run him for Sheffield nevertheless, with every hope of 
success, while a political peer, a man with a reputation, would 
crush the most popular candidate in his own county. There 
is a definite liking for the nobles, which is, as far as we can 
see, independent of their personalities altogether. Pedigree 
has scarcely anything to do with it. The English nobles are 
most of them mushrooms, and though the papers talk like 
heralds about the Howards, the English mob, though it bas by 
some miracle heard of the Armada, has not the faintest recol- 
lection that it was defeated by a Howard. It thinks Queen 
Elizabeth commanded the fleet, in a tall ruff. The Times says 
the Peers are bound to be respectable, but respectability, in the 
sense in which it is understood by the English bourgeoisie, has 
very little to do with the matter. They are bound not to 
be ridiculous, but a viveur like the late Marquis of Hastings 
would in a great borough be a most dangerous opponent for 
any statesman, and would unseat anybody else, without the 
slightest impediment from his character. 

We have no pleasure in these facts, for what would be to 
our minds their best apology, the existence in the English 
people of strong historic feeling, does not, by all observers 
admission, exist in any perceptible degree. If the people 
liked the Percies because they have six times risked their 
fortunes for the safety of England, that would be more than a 
respectable ground for liking, would be one to observe with some- 
thing of pleasure and pride. No better defence for a nation will 
ever be found than a sense of its own historical continuity. Nor 
if the people liked Lord Hartington because his ancestor staked 
his head to carry the Revolution, could any reasonable Radical 
complain of such a sentiment. Ceteris paribus, the man 
whose ancestor has so acted has before him a higher ideal of 
conduct than the man who has made himself. But the people 
know nothing of the history of the Percies, except that one of 
them was an early Murat, and have no more recollection that 
the Cavendishes come from the great Whig than they have 
that he descended from the sequestrating Commissioner. But 
it is not the business of Liberals to ignore facts, and the 
fact is as we have stated it, and as Mr. Gladstone stated it, 
some fortnight ago in other words; the “great folks” are 
liked, and in presence of the fact we want to ask a political 
question. What makes the upper class of English society 
politically so timid? They have proof before them every day 
that they can lead if they like, yet they are always quavering 
about what is to happen when demagogues get power. Where 
are the demagogues, and which of them, if the Duke of 
Norfolk were a Protestant and a Liberal, would defeat him in 
the contest for a seat for Birmingham? They, of course, put 
their argument—say, as to county franchise—into a decent 
form, and talk of the “degradation of the suffrage,” as 
if they meant that the suffrage would fall into unworthy hands, 
but what they really dread is that power, the power of direct- 
ing organic legislation, will fall to a new couche sociale. Well, 
where is their evidence of it? Has the reduction of the 
suffrage hurt their influence, or has it, by paralysing the 
Dissenters, who from strong religious feeling probably would 
escape their social pressure, distinctly increased? Why do 
they think that the labourers of Northumberland, after the 
first flutter of surprise, will prefer an Arch to a Percy as leader # 
We do not believe one word of it, but they do, and the ques- 
tion we are asking is, why? If evidence is to be trusted at all, it 
is a certainty that Englishmen, even under universal suffrage, 
would elect just the people they elect now ; that they would 
have just the same admiring prejudice in favour of the 
nobles; that social conservatism, the conservatism that 
likes to see a few people rich and magnificent and high- 
coloured in their lives, is in the very blood of the nation, per- 
fectly ineradicable, except by conduct which those nobles, 





being English too, and rather more Philistine than the 
rest of us—we believe, on carefully collected evidence, 
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for instance, that two-thirds of the English Peers are 
in religion dry old orthodox, with a soupgon of Evan- 
gelicalism—are not even tempted to pursue. They do 
not want coups détat, or Ministries of combat, or 
rubbishy manifestoes about the necessity of the bayonet to 
moral order, but to keep things as they are and lead comfort- 
able lives, and to dismiss Colonel Henderson if he cannot take 
care of their jewels for them. What, then, are they so afraid 
of? Is it not simply this,—that they want to have what no 
man ever yet had in any perfection, power and ease too; want 
to govern by “influence” as developed in drawing-rooms, want 
to avoid even the exertion of being leaders. They are not afraid 
of demagogy a bit, but of the rough-and-tumble of life, of 
having to use capacities as well as possess them, of having to 
do as well as merely to be. There is no more chance of Eng- 
lish order, as they understand English order, being upset by 
alterations of the suffrage, than there was of English order 
being upset by the fiscal changes which, in their ignorance of 
arithmetic, they denounced so furiously and resisted so long. 
It is the old story; the aristocrats in the Crimea were not 
afraid of the shells, but they were mightily afraid of the half- 
raw pork and the badly-roasted coffee-beans, and hungered for 
leave of absence in order to avoid pallets, and not to be out of the 
way of shot. It is not a dignified state of mind, and we would 
ask them to consider if there is any reason for it, to explain to 
themselves why they are afraid of the people, to suggest, if they 
can, a reason why, if the English people be so democratic or 
socialist at heart, it is so entirely free of envy, why it exults, 
for it does exult, that an unknown noble who happens to take 
precedence of everybody should have so many pleasant and 
pretty things about him? If the Duc de Doudeauville were 
to be married in Belleville with all that parade, Belleville 
would grin ominously, and perhaps spit as the procession passed ; 
if the Duke of Norfolk had been married in Bethnal Green, 
Bethnal Green would have hung its carpets and itself out of 
window to do him honour. Alone among the peoples of the 
world, or at least alone among the peoples of advanced civi- 
lisation, the English, as Mr. Gladstone recently said, are devoid 
of the passion of envy, and think that splendour reflects a 
pleasant colour and not a searching white light on their own 
squalidness, People who live by labour positively seem 
happier for reading the current exaggerations—derived from 
the new Domesday Book, but explained there—about the 
Duke of Norfolk’s unimaginable income. And yet we are 
told every day in awe-stricken whispers that if labourers have 
votes, the Church will go, and then the Lords will go, and then 
“ pro-putty ” will go, and then all decent people must go, and 
live in China, for “ the coat-of-arms of the Squeerses is tore, 
and his sun is gone down into the ocean wave.” 





THE LIBERAL “WHIP” IN SCOTLAND. 


de marked success attending Lord Hartington’s recent 
visit to Scotland, as leader of the Liberal party, has been 
justly ascribed, in the first instance, mainly to his own personal 
qualities and exertions. Without his patience, tact, and 
courage, and the pains he took to understand the situation, 
the result might have been far less satisfactory. Under an 
outward semblance of union, in private the loyalty of one or 
another section of the party might have been cooled, by find- 
ing their dearest convictions and interests misconceived, or 
counted as of small importance. But after giving all the 
credit thus fairly due to Lord Hartington himself, it should 
not be forgotten that there was also a preliminary work to be 
done, for which, as a visitor to Scotland, he was necessarily 
dependent on Liberals resident in that country. 

The formation of the Liberal Associations for the East and 
West of Scotland, (why cannot one serve for both?) from 
whom the invitations to Edinburgh and Glasgow respectively 
proceeded ; the business of securing the personal attendance 
of leading Scottish Liberals of every type and section; the 
arrangements for receiving addresses and giving audience to 
deputations from all quarters—from burghs and counties, from 
tenant-farmers, from temperance reformers, and from the ad- 
vocates of Disestablishment—all this fell upon a few unwearied 
workers behind the scenes, who did not covet fame, and whose 
reward has been the solid success of their undertaking. Fore- 
most of these, as in duty bound, was the popular representative 
of the county of Clackmannan, long a favourite with the 
Scotch Members as their special ‘ Whip,” and of late better 
known in England as holding that relation to the whole 
Liberal party. 

So far as Mr, Adam’s unseen work was of a routine 


character, it may pass with as little comment as his m 
desired. But on this occasion several topics, especially that 
of the relations between the Scottish Churches, had to be 
handled with peculiar delicacy and care. It is satisfactory to 
observe that, under such circumstances, the Liberal Leader 
found in one whose post is at his side a competent adviser, 
To the unfailing good-humour, urbanity, and patience which 
|are the traditional and indispensable accomplishments of a 
Whip, Mr. Adam adds an element not always to be found in 
combination with the former,—sincere convictions of his own, 
and a genuine respect for the conscientious opinions of others, 
To this quality more than to any other he owes his influence 
with the more earnest members of the party. They know that 
he understands and respects their convictions, and will give 
them every fair opportunity of putting them forward. 

It is quite in accordance with this spirit that Lord Har. 
tington at Edinburgh boldly faced the question of Disestab- 
lishment. He refused to stimulate the agitation, and expressly 
dissuaded the agitators from making this a test question at 
elections. But on the other hand, he roundly declared that 
he would be no party to repressing discussion, and he held out 
the hope that some way may be found to remedy the present 
sense of injustice. What the remedy should ultimately be, 
he did not undertake to say, and for this he has been blamed. 
But the case has been somewhat misunderstood. What Lord 
Hartington prescribes is the old Liberal treatment, full and 
fair discussion, with a view to forming an united public opinion. 
“The question is not ripe,” he says, “for action ; it is ripe for 
inquiry.” This, indeed, was seen four years ago by Mr. Gladstone, 
when he advised Sir Robert Anstruther, before bringing in 
a Patronage Bill, to lay the whole question before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It was acknowledged by 
a majority of the Liberal party, who voted with Mr. Baxter 
in 1874 for inquiry before proceeding to legislation. What 
Lord Hartington now adds is that the refusal by the Con- 
servative Government of any such inquiry has increased the 
sense of injustice; that the sympathies of the Liberal party 
are with all the Presbyterian Churches; and that when public 
opinion in Scotland shall be fully formed, as it has not yet 
been, and definitely expressed, then the Liberal party, so 
far as he can speak for them, will be prepared to deal with 
the question of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland on its 
merits, without undue reference to the very different case of Eng- 
land. This may be bold language, but for one speaking among 
Scotchmen as their visitor it is surely not indefinite. On the 
contrary, it marks so well the stage at which the question has 
arrived, that it must naturally be regarded as the result of 
careful conference with Scotch Liberal Members generally, 
and in particular with the Member for Clackmannan, whose 
services in this and other respects during the last fortnight 
will no doubt increase his influence when the time shall come 
for rallying his party at the polling-booths. 











ELOQUENCE AND SCORN. 


wr is the highest eloquence so often scornful? Looking 

through a collection of specimens of British eloquence 
taken from the statesmen and preachers of the last three cen- 
turies and a half,* we are much struck by the large part played 
| by scorn,—scorn of a kind varying from the noblest spiritual 
‘contempt for what is really ignoble, to the merest scorn of wit 
for ignorance and folly,—in the power it wields. Indeed, 
as regards the orators of the present day, the collection we 
|refer to does not present this feature in anything like its due 
|importance. We do not hesitate to say that the greatest effects 
| produced in their different way by the most opposite of living 
| orators,—Mr. Bright and Lord Beaconsfield,—have been more 
‘or less due to the predominance in their speeches of different 
|kinds of scorn,—Mr. Bright’s, the passionate and imperious 
'scorn which a sort of English Gracchus showers on those 
; who seem to him to claim preposterous privileges, or to 
‘oppress humanity in the name of class,—Mr. Disraeli the 
| skilfully calculated and envenomed scorn with which an intel- 
lectual gladiator of no mean powers pierces the rival whom he 
truly despises, but still more truly desires to sweep decisively out 
| of his path. Only the other day the Bishop of Peterborough re- 
called one of the most characteristic touches in Mr. Bright’s 
pathetic speech on the Burials Bill, the sentence in which he 
said of the Quakers’ burial-grounds,—‘‘ They have not been,— 


what do they call it ?—consecrated,” a touch the effectiveness of 

| * The Treasury of British Eloquence, Specimens of Brilliant Orations by the most 

| Eminen! Statesmen and Divines, &c., of Great Britain, of the last Four Centuries. 
Compiled and Arranged by Robert Cochrane. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
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which was its perfect scorn; and only the other day, too, Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s best touch,—though not one up to Lord Beacons- 
field’s mark,—was contained in the remark that ‘‘ Cosmopolitan 
critics mean men who are the friends of every country save their 
own,” the effectiveness of which, of course, consists simply in its 
scorn. The more elaborate specimens of oratory through which we 
have been looking happen to give none of the most characteristic 
speeches of either orator,—only one of Mr. Bright’s extra- 
Parliamentary speeches, amongst which are much his finest, 
because his least restrained, imaginative efforts, and none of Mr. 
Disraeli’s polished and elaborate attacks on Sir Robert Peel, in 
which almost every sentence was a shaft of venom, carefully 
manufactured and precisely aimed. Yet none the less, it is 
impossible to turn through this volume without noticing the 
importance of the characteristic of eloquence we have named. 
Let us begin, for instance, with the unpromising name of Lord 
Thurlow, and we find this very striking reply to the Duke of 
Richmond of that day (1779), who had been taunting him with 
his plebeian origin :— 

“Iam amazed at the attack which the noble Duke has made upon 

me. Yes, my Lords (considerably raising his voice), I am amazed at 
his Grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, behind 
him, or on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who owes 
his seat in this House to his successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to 
these as to be the accident of an accident? To all these noblo Lords, 
the language of the noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as to 
myself; but I do not fear to meet it singly and alone. No one venerates 
the Peerage more than I do; but, my Lords, I must say that Peerage 
solicited me, not I the Peerage. Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that 
as a peer of Parliament—as Speaker of this right honourable House—as 
Keeper of the Great Seal—as guardian of his Majesty’s conscience—as 
Lord } High Chancellor of England—nay, even in that character alone 
in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be considered, but 
which character none can deny me—as a man, I am at this moment as 
respectable, I beg leave to add, I am at this moment as much respected 
as the proudest peer I now look down upon.” 
The whole power of that is in its scorn. And then turn to 
a most different orator, one whose reputation as an orator 
has sometimes been described as a reputation for almost 
bombastic imagery,—Sheridan,—and note the finest passages of 
his speech accusing Warren Hastings of his infamous treatment 
of the Begums of Oude,—for instance, the passage in which he 
attacks Hastings for disavowing his own defence made before the 
House of Commons, and attributing it to the second-hand 
labours of the Committee to whom he had entrusted the duty of 
preparing his defence:— * 





“ Bat what is his language now that he has the advice of counsel ? 
Why, that there is not a word of truth in what he delivered to the 
House of Commons as truth! He did not, it seems, himself prepare 
the defence which he read as his own before that body. He employed 
others to draw it up. Major Scott comes to your bar, and represents 
Mr. Hastings, as it were, contracting for a character, to be made ready 
to his hands. Knowing, no doubt, that the accusation of the Commons 
bad been drawn up by a committee, he thought it necessary, as a point 
of punctilio, to answer it by a committee also. For himself, he had no 
knowledge of the facts! no recollection of the circumstances! He 
commits his defence wholly to his friends! He puts his memory in 
trust, and duly nominates and appoints commissioners to take charge of 
it! One furnishes the raw material of fact, the second spins the argu- 
ment, and the third twines up the conclusion; while Mr. Hastings, with 
a master’s eye, is cheering them on, and overlooking the loom. To 
Major Scott he says,‘You have my good-faith in your hauds—take 
care of my consistency—manage my veracity to the best advantage!’ 
‘Mr. Middleton, you have my memory in commission!’ ‘ Mr. Shore, 
make me out a good financier !’ ‘Remember, Mr. Impey, you have my 
humanity in your hands!’ When this product of their skill was done, | 
he brings it to the House of Commons, and says, ‘I was equal to the 
task. Iknew the difficulties, but I scorned them: here is the truth, 
and if the truth tends to convict me, I am content myself to be the 
channel of it.’ His friends hold up their heads and say, ‘ What noble 
magnanimity! This must be the effect of real innocence!’ But this 
journeyman’s work, after all, is found to be defective. It is good 
enough for the House of Commons, but not for your Lordships. 
prisoner now presents himself at your bar, and his only apprehension 
seems to arise from what had been thus done for him.” 


What can be finer than the scorn of this passage? Nor 
is there a speech of any note that we have examined, from 
Strafford to Grattan, from Sir John Eliot to Gladstone, in which 








it 


The , school of its own, 
and very characteristic kind, one of its chief constituents. Assuredly 
| in the satiric poetry—the semi-political poetry of the “ Bigelow 
Papers” and Bret Harte,—which usually feeds such eloquence, 


and then, while contrasting it with the civilisation which made 
Englishmen forget that we were once barbarians, scornfully 
reminded Parliament how little they ought to forget it, while they 
still stood out for the privilege of waging this barbarous traffic, 
gained for this speech a contemporary reputation of the highest 
order, Wilberforce even saying that in this part of it Pitt ‘almost 
seemed to be inspired.” Indeed, there is no speech of Pitt’s on 
which the grand disdain which was so deep in his nature was 
more powerfully impressed. 

Again, Canning’s scorn for what he considered the false humani- 
tarianism,—partly it was false, and partly also true,—of the French 
revolutionary epoch, was one of the most vivifying principles of his 
eloquence. The spirit of his admirable alcaics on ‘The Needy 
Knifegrinder ” runs through many of his most striking speeches, 
and gives them their key-note. Read the powerful speech at Liver- 
pool after Napoleon’s defeat in 1814, and observe how this strain 
fills it with meaning as well as vivacity. Take this single sentence, 
for instance :—‘‘ Whole countries were overrun by reforming 
conquerors, and flattered themselves with being proselytes, till 
they found themselves victims.” Note, too, how he mocks the 
Napoleonic sympathies of the American Republic, and reminds his 
audience that it was in despotic Russia that Napoleon received his 
death-blow. The same contempt for maudlin humanitarianism 
really animated his speech against Parliamentary reform in 
1820, and his speech on “the right policy of Great Britain ” 
in 1823. In all you can see that he is internally repudiating 
the selfish sentimentalism of the pseudo-philanthropists whom 
he had ridiculed so much in his early days, and whom he re- 
garded as Lord Beaconsfield affects to regard those who are too 
cosmopolitan to be patriotic, now. And precisely the same might 
be said for Mr. Bright’s very different sort of scorn for the foes 
of cosmopolitan humanity, and the friends of prerogative and 
privilege. When he calls that foreign policy in defence of which 
Canning was s0 eloquent, a “‘ foul idol,” deluged with the blood of 
human victims, and describes the provision made for our military 
and naval services as resembling the Scythian sacrifices to the old 
scimitar which was hung up as the symbol of Mars,—he effectively 
enough rouses the emotion of scorn in a precisely opposite vein 
to that which Canning managed to stimulate in all his more cele- 
brated speeches. 

No doubt there must be other elements in eloquence 
of any high type. Especially in religious eloquence, the 
highest point is attained rather in the attitude of humility 
than in that of scorn,—though Isaiah is as often scornful as he is 


humble,—and every very great orator, even of the political kind, 
Mr. Bright, for example, knows how to stir the tenderest as 
well as the haughtiest feelings to their depth. Still, we venture 
to say that it is far commoner for a great orator to have no com- 
mand over the more gentle moods than to have none over the 
more scornful. 
meant,—at least, his efforts in this direction, even in his novels, 
are of the most laughable kind,—but Mr. Disraeli has been 
no inconsiderable orator, nevertheless, and has probably stirred 
the depths of enthusiastic party feeling as successfully as any speaker 
of the day. Again, consider Lord Salisbury’s skill in this respect. 
Of all the younger statesmen, he has, perhaps, the highest 
oratorical talent, and his greatest successes are always achieved in 
harping on this string. And yet poetry, which is nearly allied to 
eloquence,—for no eloquence was ever of a very high class in a 
speaker incapable of appreciating at least some kinds of poctry,— 
relies very little, except in its satiric vein, on the spirit of scorn. 
How, then, should we explain the extraordinary predominance of 
the scornful vein in the highest eloquence? (We may observe 
| parenthetically, that if ever American eloquence developes a great 


Mr. Disraeli probably never knew what pathos 


we should quite expect to find scorn of a novel 


he native American literature is almost unrivalled.) 
We believe the explanation of this large predominance of scorn 








some of the most noticeable passages do not depend for their | in the higher eloquence to be that nothing is so contagious,—and 
effect on some sort of scorn, noble or haughty, or in the case of contagion is the object of all eloquence,—as the attitude of look- 
one or two orators, perhaps, purely insolent. In the greatest as ing down on some tone of feeling or cast of thought as if it were 
was thought of Pitt’s speeches,—the speech against theSlave-trade, beneath the proper dignity of man. Sometimes that tone of feel- 
in 1792,—by far the finest passage is that in which he answers ing or cast of thought really is beneath the true dignity of man, 
the argument from the hopeless degradation of Africa, by de- | and then the scorn is good, and its effect purifying. Sometimes 
scribing the similar condition of Great Britain in the time of the | it is not, and then the scorn is false and cynical, and the effect 
Romans, recalling how many Britons were then exported as slaves, ‘morbid. But in either case alike the scorn is catching, and one 
and how easy it would have been to apologise in likefashion in Rome of the most catching of all human attitudes of mind. 

for that slave-trade, by pointing to the impossibility of ever civil-| We believe, then, the great part played by scorn in all oratory to 
ising these islands. The art with which Pitt drew the picture, | be due to the fact that the current of human nature running, as it 
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does, up-hill, towards something higher than itself, one of the most 
delightful, and also most delusive, of emotions is that of look- 
ing down, or appearing to look down, on something below you,— 
an emotion which does not require half the exertion necessary for 
really looking up to a nature and character far above our own. 
Nothing is probably in itself more fascinating, and therefore more 
catching, than that haughty temper which scorns that which 
is below it, even though that is part of your own former self. 
Scorn,—both scorn of the better, and scorn of the worse kind,— 
gives a tempting sense of elevation which is for the moment 
extremely fascinating, even though,—as in all cases where it 
teaches you to despise yourself,—it is humiliating as to the past, 
as well as elevating as to the present. Looking up in the truest 
sense is arduous work. Looking down, even on your 
own poor achievements, is easy work, and in a sense satisfying, 
as compared with any effort to look genuinely up at all. 
Hence the constant recurrence in all great orators of the 
scornful or caustic ring, which invariably relieves the mind for 
the moment from the strain of the upward-toiling step, and fasci- 
nates it at the same time with the exquisite pleasure of the sense 
of a justifiable haughtiness,—though, of course, as often as not, 
the haughtiness is not really justifiable, but only made by the orator 
so to appear. Anyhow, the charm of feeling yourself on a higher 
step in creation than somebody else—or even than you yourself 
were at some previous moment—is one of the most potent spells 
which the true orator commands. 


DEAN STANLEY ON “ CRAMMING” FOR COMMON LIFE. 
HE Dean of Westminster will not give us that lecture we 
want of him, a good solid motivé lecture on the best 
method of self-education for grown men who have already 
learned a good deal; but he gives us every now and then one of 
the hints which should have gone to the more complete perform- 
ance, and we take what we get, without repining. He gave such 
a hint on Saturday, in his extraordinarily discursive chat with the 
audience collected at the Arts Society, which the Times has boiled 
down into a paragraph, apparently by the summary and slightly 
bewildering process of leaving out all the connecting thoughts. 
The Dean, we imagine in the absence of a full report, wanted to 
give his hearers a most valuable piece of advice, namely, to culti- 
vate the art of ‘‘ hunting up,” or ‘‘ questioning,” or “‘ cramming,” 
as one which would greatly increase their knowledge without 
adding to the burden of life ; and then gave some illustrations of 
his own recent efforts to hunt up facts that momentarily in- 
terested him, which so attracted the reporter that he gave 
the stories, without the governing thought which made them 
apposite. The lecture is like a pudding without flour. This 
is a pity, for the Dean in his chatty way always makes an im- 
pression, and his advice was undeniably sound. Young men of 
the regular training always want as they enter manhood a quan- 
tity of miscellaneous knowledge, the absence of which oppresses 
them, and which they are curiously embarrassed how to get. The 
knowledge was not in their school-books, and their lecturers who 
had it never gave it forth. There is no better way than to culti- 
vate the art of hunting up,—that is, to resolve persistently not to 
be satisfied till you feel you know well the subject on which acci- 
dent shows that you are partially ignorant. It is by no means 
pleasant work, The knowledge never seems so important when 
the occasion for its use has passed away, the trouble of hunting 
through books and cyclopeedias and dictionaries is, as the Daan 
allows, very considerable, and an expert is not always accessible 
or willing to be examined. Still the young of to-day have got 
one virtue out of the rather cynical tone of the age, and very 
seldom think that they know what they do not know, being 
rather inclined to say they know nothing, and are therefore en- 
titled to smoke in apologetic apathy ; and some of them may 
hearken to the Dean, and worry themselves a little to get up the 
knowledge circumstances suggest to them. They will find, if 
they acquire skill in the art, that it will do wonders for them ; 
that in three yearr of steady persistence their knowledge of 
things in general will be as much enlarged as their knowledge 
of Classics is after a year with a tutor; that the habit of 
hunting up is the ‘‘crammer” who will tell them just what 
the regular tutor will not. The chinks in their knowledge 
will be filled up, chinks which let in all manner of wind. Let 
anybody of ordinary intelligence who doubts this just recall how 
he got up his knowledge on any point where it was imper- 
fect. A rebellion has broken out in a colony he knows nothing 
about, though he has certain vague impressions that it 
exists, but as his brother, or ‘‘a fellow he used to know 





well, you know,” has a good chance of being knocked 
on the head, he must, for family reasons, get rid of 
his ignorance. He asks two or three péople who “ ought 
to know ;” he turns over three or four books in an intelligent 
hurry, avoiding the padding as a dandy avoids puddles; and 
when, after a half-hour wasted as the Dean wasted his, over in. 
terminable cross-references and entries meant to tell him some. 
thing else, he at last finds the cyclopzdia article he wants, he 
reads it as he would read his memoria technica for an examina- 
tion. The whole process has not taken half his idle time for 
two days, but at its end, if his memory is a decently good 
one, he knows all he absolutely wants to know about that 
colony, he knows exactly where to go for still more de. 
tailed information, if he wants it; and he knows enough to 
comprehend and pigeon-hole in his mind the quantity of snippety 
facts which, while that colony is ‘‘up,” will keep dropping in 
in telegrams and letters. His entire mental attitude is changed 
as regards that subject from that of an ignoramus to that ofa 
fairly well-informed person, the greatest change, perhaps, which 
ever occurs to anybody pursuing knowledge. You cannot swim 
ten yards, but you can swim, and it is not the distance in 
yards, but the distance between wading and swimming which 
it is so difficult to get over. A new power has been acquired, 
though its development to any respectable extent may still be 
a difficulty of the future. 

As we understand the Dean, deferring always to that reporter, 
with his imbecile preference for anecdotes, he pointed out that 
the quickest and best way of acquiring this kind of ‘‘ cram” was to 
ask questions of an expert, and we suppose that to be correct, 
We know it to be correct of all men who have learned through 
the medium of lectures, and see every day that men pressed for 
time always resort to it with a sort of instinctive confidence ; but 
there are, nevertheless, obstacles in the way. To teach effectively 
and quickly, your expert must be willing as well as competent, 
must be ready to stand being asked questions which he thinks 
questions in the alphabet, and must not be annoyed at an ignor- 
ance which seems to him a little impertinent. You ought not 
to know so little of what interests him so much. We 
really believe this last is the reason why it is so difficult to get in- 
formation about American politics out of an average American. 
He cannot get over a certain irritation at finding that his ques. 
tioner thinks New York the capital of the Union, and does not 
know at all that Wisconsin never wes a Slave State. He ought to 
have known. We shall not readily forget the disgust with which 
a local magnate of Thursbury, who wanted dreadfully to explain a 
local question to the writer, and ultimately did explain it capitally, 
received the absolutely necessary question, ‘‘ But where is Thurs- 
bury?” The questioner struck him at once as a man who could not 
be taught, and the temper of instruction quite disappeared. When, 
however, the expert is both able and willing, there is no mode of 
‘‘cramming” equal to asking questions. You know—what the 
expert doesn’t—where the chinks in your knowledge are. You 
know—what the expert doesn’t,—where your strong points are. 
And above all, you know—what the expert doesn’t—when he is 
boring you to death with statements to which you want to shout 
out, as the Canadian Indians do to the Missionaries, ‘‘ Connu, 
connu!” In half an hour, more good, available, ‘sticky ” cram 
can be got out of an expert than can be obtained from books in 
half a day ; and such information is rarely forgotten, though the 
questioner may easily forget whence he obtained it. The ques- 
tioner, too, is rarely deceived after a lively cross-examination as to 
how much he has got, but understands pretty clearly the limit of his 
newly-acquired information. Still experts are not to be found by 
boys as they are to be found by popular Deans, and failing ex- 
perts, the best resort is to books. But what books? We should 
agree decidedly with the Dean in recommending encyclopedias, 
if only they are treated as what they are and always must be, 
dictionaries, indexes, guides, manuals, and not compendiums of 
human knowledge. If you are only lacking particular facts, or 
dates, or names, they will supply them; but if you want to be 
really informed, they are more valuable as guides to the first 
books to be looked at than as anything else. An article cannot 
give the inquirer the rounded knowledge even one good 
book can. There are exceptions, no doubt, special articles in 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” particularly, containing all it is 
worth while for any one not intending to be an expert to know; 
but as a rule, a book, and a good book, or better still, if you 
possess the faculty of consulting books without reading them, 
half-a-dozen good books, are essential to a long step in that 
mode of swift education which we have called “cram.” So 
essential are the books, that we believe if Messrs. Chambers, or 
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Messrs. Black, or any other publishers of cyclopaedias, would issue 
in a single volume a “ Cyclopmwdia of Authorities,” really well 
done, they would find it become gradually as popular as any book of 
reference they ever issued, while the revision of it every five years 
would be exceedingly easy. Only, to be perfect, it should include re- 
ferences to official ‘‘ Reports ” in all countries, which it would take 
a good deal of out-of-the-way knowledge to make complete. ‘This is 
onereason among many why Inquirers’ Libraries are so needed, and 
should be so carefully inserted like kernels into the Town Libraries, 
which, we suppose, when the English middle-class begins to be a 
little civilised, most municipalities will establish for themselves. 
That, however, is en passant, For the present, cramming for com- 
mon life, like cramming for the Civil Service, is only possible to 
those who have access to books, but to them we, like the Dean, be- 
lieve it to be invaluable. The habit is not one which gives a man 
command of snippetty facts like the Dean's lecture in the Times’ 
report, but enables him to fill up the hiatuses which render those 
facts by themselves of such little value. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STRUGGLE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, November 20. 


In my slight sketch which I sent you the other day of our posi- 
tion here, I had not time to describe fully the forces that are 
working beneath the surface. The danger at such a moment as 
the present depends more upon the temper and ruling motive of 
those who are opposed to each other than upon the actual ques- 
tions which are in dispute. No complication could have been in 
itself more serious than the disputed return of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, but those who knew the temper of the 
American people believed steadily, and the result proved them 
right, that the solution would be peaceful, It is what I see of 
the temper of the Ministerialists here that makes me believe that 
France is once more drifting into troubled waters. You must 
have often asked yourselves in England what madness has stung 
the Conservative party here, and engaged them in their present 
task of sowing the whirlwind,—the whole crisis and trouble must 
have seemed to you so wholly gratuitous. Without hoping to 
offer you a complete analysis of the mind of the French Con- 
servatives, I think I can describe some of the motives which 
underlie their present attitude. There is a certain belief which is 
deeply rooted in many persons here, and is exercising considerable 
influence at the present moment ; it is, that France requires, that 
France likes the use of force. Disaffection and disloyalty begin 
whenever doubts exist whether or not the hand is sufficiently 
strong and the mind sufficiently resolute. The Marshal's fault 
has been not that he has employed force or hinted at force in re- 
serve behind him, but that he has not employed it with sufficient 
openness and confidence to reassure the country. He has grasped 
but too feebly the magician’s wand. The men who voted “ yes” 
in the old days of plébiscites did so because they knew well enough 
that their master would not accept “no,” and that the only 
answer he would have made to a hostile vote would have been 
through the mouths of his cannon. ‘Thestrength of the Emperor 
was the general confidence in his possession of force and his reso- 
Tution to use it, and the strength of his successor will be in the 
same thing. The France of to-day is the same France that 
accepted him. She wishes now, as she did then, to be saved 
from herself, and desires to obey, if you will only give her the 
pretext for doing so. What argument can be used in reply to 
men whose minds are steeped in such a conviction? What 
common interest or common feeling exists between them and 
that great mass of the nation whose heart is set on the task of 
Tuling itself, and carrying its own responsibilities? In such a 
vase words are useless, and you can only look on while these 
believers in force try their mad experiment once more, and 
dash themselves to pieces against that which they will not under- 
stand. 

I should perhaps add that this same cynicism takes other forms. 
‘The commonest form is that which is familiar to all Englishmen, 
and which lays the blame of all that takes place on “ce mal- 
heureux esprit Francais.” For you in England, self-government 
may be a good thing, but we are different. With this formula a 
great many of the most cultivated Frenchmen placidly declare 
themselves incapable of political progress, and condemn their 
country to retrace that bad road which leads back to their old 
misfortunes, 





very concrete and active, which is at the bottom of the Con- 
servative resistance to the wishes of the country. It is the 
plain and simple dread of seeing the game go against them. It 
is the political consequences of a really Left Government which 
their soul cannot away with. Like the Southerners in the days 
of Secession, they are much exercised in their minds about the 
safety of certain peculiar institutions ; and like them, they feel no 
shame in seeking to withdraw their stakes from the table, because 
they see a chance of losing them. It is a wilfulness and an 

egoism which pass description, the wilfulness and egoism of a 
spoilt and privileged class, which escape from all common-sense and 
all right feeling. ‘The whole world must be unhinged, lest any of 
the Duc de Broglie’s ideas should be disturbed. Gambetta placed 
his finger on one of the true spots of the present confusion when 
be told that statesman, with that use of the personal pronoun 
which the forms of the French Chamber allow, that he had re- 
mained an aristocrat while his country had become Republican. 
And the stupidity falls but little short of the recklessness. Devoid 
of political instinct, the Ministerialists have not yet made out 
that the hated majority is not animated by extreme views, 

that property is an institution which counts almost as many 
friends on the Left as on the Right, that when M. J. Ferry, 

in his speech of the other day, divided the nation into the Clerical 
and the non-Clerical party, there were nearly half the voices 
of his party that took no part in the cheer; that on all other 
questions but the present constitutional question, where the con- 
duct of the Right supplies to their opponents one mind and one 
movement, differences and divisions of every kind would make 
themselves felt. By a sort of fatality, almost like that of Suleiman 
Pasha in the Balkans, they have selected the one position to 
attack where every natural advantage is taken from them and 
given to their opponents. Some of the cooler heads amongst the 
Conservatives who take no active part in politics see this, and ask 
why they should be led to fight before the day for fighting has 
arrived. It will be time enough, they say, when the Church or 

the Army question has arisen, to make our stand. Why should 

we fight our battle by anticipation ? 

You will see that this feeling in favour of resistance in any 
fashion and with any weapons is a political feeling. It is the 
feeling of the child who could not be brought to say the letter C, 
because it knew dimly of the long list of letters that lay on the 
further side of that obstacle. It is not the same feeling as that 
social terror, to which [ alluded in my last letter, and which sees 
behind Gambetta Belleville, and behind Belleville the Reign of 
Terror. But the one feeling touches and runs into the other 
feeling. How far the Conservative leaders believe in the peril 
social, how far they play with it, I do not attempt to decide. 

‘To these feelings, considered as factors in the present struggle, 
you must add the weight of the Imperialist faction. Shame- 
less, cynical, and unscrupulous, these men are what you would 
expect to find them after those twenty evil years of possessing 
France. Once more the prospect of golden days half opens itself 
before them, and they fill earth and heaven with their clamour, 
in the eagerness of birds of prey for the feast. On one day they 
praise and flatter the Marshal, on the next they blame him be- 
cause he is not ‘“‘thorough,” and ask scornfully what title awaits 
him if he forfeits his engagements to defend Conservatism. With 
scarcely an attempt to conceal their intention to sting him into 
taking some desperate course, they play on the old string that as 
a true soldier he must, under every circumstance, stay at his post, 
in guard over the country. 

I cannot, then, disguise from myself that the party of resist- 
ance are mentally in a very combustible state. Disbelief in the 
Parliamentary system, a nervous terror of the consequences of 
government by the Left, a belief that the conflict is inevit- 
able, and that it may as well be entered on now as 
later, contempt for the new classes growing into power, 
and open, insolent admiration of the methods of the 2nd 
of December, are amongst the feelings of the moment, and 
are all tending in a fatal direction. In the midst of the 
uncertainty and confusion in which we live, there are some 
points which begin to stand out clearly, and may be taken as land- 
marks of the course which events are likely to follow:—(1.) A 
second dissolution means civil war. The Left would not accept it, 


and it would inaugurate a period of two Parliaments and two 
armies, much resembling the commencement of the English civil 
war of the seventeenth century. (2.) As long as the Senate remains 
with him, the Marshal will not resign. His own statements on this 
subject have been made in language with the fullest flavour of the 
barracks, and not always with prudence as regards the persons 





Independently of this abstract belief, there is another motive 


‘These gentlemen have wished to get 
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out of the way.” He may presently undergo a mental change, 
but this is what the chief officer of the State is thinking to-day. 
I can speak with certainty on this point. (3.) The Marshal is 
not likely to accept, under any pressure, a genuine Left Ministry. 
The real sore point is the command of the Army, and now that 
things have gone so far as they have, he would not con- 
sent to place in it hands that would satisfy the Left. In 
this respect, matters grow daily worse. Every day new 
rumours fill the air, and each party attributes intentions to 
the other which, whether true or not, increase the chances 
of collision. (4.) '[The Left Centre and moderate Left may, as I 
believe, be trusted not to be won over from the solid phalanx of 
which they now form part to support any of the bastard Minis- 
tries which the present moment is fertile in producing. Their 
attitude in the Chamber is one of such perfect adhesion to and 
sympathy with their party, their papers write with such vigour 
and earnestness, and the Whig constitutional temper seems so 
thoroughly roused in them, that I do not think any defection on 
their part is to be feared. Of course, were a great political 
leader in command of the Conservative party, he would have 
spared no effort to disengage this section by offering such a com- 
bination as would have been difficult for them to refuse ; but as 
it is, each fresh futility in the appointment of Ministers helps to 
render the union of the Liberals more complete. If I am right 
in supposing that these four points are tolerably certain,—that 
on the one hand, the Marshal will not resign and that 
he will not appoint a genuine left Ministry, and on the other 
hand, that the Left will not accept a second dissolution and that 
they are likely to continue compact and unbroken, it is not easy 
to see in what direction to look for a solution. Two unknown 
quantities remain in the calculation, the Senate and the Army. 
Of the statesmanship and political instinct which exist in the 
Senate, you can judge by that most shadowy of abstract resolu- 
tions which has been their last word to the country. In itself, the 
Senate is one of those new and artificial institutions, designed 
with a certain view as regards symmetry, placed in a hole 
dug for it at a day’s notice, without hold of any kind upon the 
country, and damned from the first hour of its existence by the 
intention that it should neutralise the Lower Chamber. But cir- 
cumstances give it an importance for the moment which it does 
not possess of itself. Its assistance is counted upon to give a 
fiction of legality to the Marshal’s party. It is to be a sort of 
fig-leaf for the party who wish to disregard the law, but are not 
prepared to dismiss all the outward symbols of decency. It is 
likely enough, after some hesitation, to allow itself to be used for 
this purpose, but if the stories are true which circulate as regards 
the means taken to secure a Senator’s election (in this land of accu- 
sation, one receives every story with distrust), it becomesimpossible 
to reckon with any confidence on its future action, and it is enough 
to remember that a floating and undecided group will be exposed 
to many and peculiar temptations. On the whole, the Senate will 
have power to affect the position as it lessens or increases the 
confidence of the Marshal, but as regards its own power to con- 
trol the forces that are face to face with each other, a paper 
screen between two trains meeting on the same line would be, 1 
believe, as effectual. 
In another letter, I shall speak of the Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VICTORIA. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 7 appears a letter from *‘ A Victorian 
Colonist,” containing statements which cannot be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, although it is difficult to refute a calumny nearly 
three months old, or to excite interest in a subject which your 
readers have probably long ago forgotten. The author of the 
letter would, I think, have acted more fairly, when making whole- 
sale charges of corruption and dishonesty against a large section 
of his fellow-colonists, if he had attached his name to his accusa- 
tions, and had not sheltered himself by an assumed title. I pro- 
pose, however, with your permission, to reply to these accusations 
in order, having been a member of the party against whom they 
are made, and intimately acquainted with the movements and 
objects of the late Ministry during the Parliamentary struggle 
which has ended so disastrously to us. 

Your correspondent’s first statement is that ‘for a year and a 





James McCulloch, with no higher policy than to avert a Land. 
tax.” It is difficult to understand how any man, having the 
documents necessary for reference before him, could make such q 
statement. Four of the members of the McCulloch Government 
had previously, when in the Kerferd Administration, proposed q 
land-tax, based solely on acreage, which certainly did not show 
any reluctance on their part to impose a land-tax. Sir James 
had repeatedly, in office and in opposition, advocated the taxation, 
of realised wealth in all shapes, including, of course, landed pro- 
perty ; and had, indeed, in 1871, made direct taxation a part of 
the financial scheme of the Government over which he presided. 
On his accession to office, at the period to which your corre. 
spondent alludes, in accordance with the views which, as I haye 
said, he had frequently expressed, he proposed to tax all country 
lands (as well as town properties), not on the basis of acreage, 
but of monetary value, at 5 per cent. on the estimated rental for- 
all properties yielding from £80 to £200 per annum, and 7} per. 
cent. for all properties yielding more than the latter amount. In 
what way can this possibly be said to have been an attempt to 
evade a land-tax? 

Your correspondent then states, ‘‘ Except that the Ministry 
have been fairly free from any taint of private peculation, their 
Government has been very much that of Boss Tweed,” &e, 
How gentlemen free from any taint of private peculation can be 
compared to a man who was only notable for dishonesty, I cannot 
understand, but I can state that no sane man, either in or out of 
Parliament, has been able to allege anything approaching toa 
charge of personal corruption against any member of the late- 
Administration. The word “ fairly” is a dishonest qualification. 
of an admission which your correspondent has felt himself com- 
pelled to make. 

‘‘ They have checked discussion in Parliament, by introducing 
the cloture.” The late Ministry took office on October 20, 1875, 
met Parliament on November 17, and it was not until February 
2, 1876, that Sir James McCulloch gave notice of his ‘‘ Iron- 
hand” resolution, after repeated appeals had been vainly made to 
the Opposition that they would, at any rate, permit supply to be 
granted, on which depended the discharge of the daily liabilities 
of the State to public servants and public creditors. Your readers 
in England have recently learned what obstructions can be 
offered by a small minority to the progress of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, and I need not, therefore, enlarge on the provocation which 
the Ministry here received. 

‘¢ They have bribed constituencies by liberal grants for public 
works.” This refers, I presume, to a sum of money set aside towards 
the erection of a breakwater at Warrnambool, an important sea- 
coast town, represented by Sir James McCulloch. It is enough to 
say that this vote was first placed on the estimates by Mr. Berry, 
the present Liberal leader, who, moreover, in supporting an 
opponent tu Sir James McCulloch, took great credit to him- 
self for his generosity in this respect. I may also mention that 
the eminent engineer officer, Sir William Jervois, who has lately 
visited Warrnambool, has expressed his cordial approval of these 
harbour works, and his intention to advise the Government that 
they should be proceeded with. This is, so far as I know, the- 
only public work undertaken by the McCulloch Ministry against 
which any open complaint has been made, and that, I submit, 
is without adequate foundation. 

‘‘ They have held their majority in hand by monetary coercion.” 
I do not wish to say that your correspondent knows this state- 
ment to be untrue. I believe him to be the victim of a delusion, 
but that the statement is utterly without foundation, I most posi- 
tively declare. Nothing of the sort was ever attempted, or pro- 
jected. I have been, in past times, a strong opponent of Sir 
James McCulloch, but I never heard, in our most violent days, 
any such charge made against him, although I am aware that 
political opponents, as well as political friends, have before 
now been under pecuniary obligations to him. ‘Sir James. 
McCulloch copied the Liberal policy, with a few disin- 
genuous changes.” I have already said that he introduced 
measures entirely in accordance with his previously expressed 
views, and differing fundamentally from the so-called ‘ Liberal 


cannot trespass on your space to do so here. ‘The inaccuracy of 
your correspondent’s statements regarding the Legislative 
Council has been already demonstrated by Mr. Dennistoun Wood. 
Protection, though included in the Liberal programme, has 
been ‘ only a subordinate subject on this occasion.’’ This state- 
ment also is, I think, erroneous. The feeling in favour of Pro- 
tection among the working-classes is still a stronger motive- 





half the country has been governed by a political Ring, under Sir 


power than anything else, and it was from his ‘‘ unsoundness ” in 


policy.” I am, of course, prepared to prove my assertion, but. 
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this respect that Professor Pearson, who is well known to you, 
failed to obtain a seat at the general election. He certainly 
attempted to keep it out of sight as much as possible, and also 
Jost some votes through his eccentric behaviour on the question 
of payment of Members, first expressing his approval of the system, 
and then undertaking to vote against it, because the meeting 
qhich he was addressing objected to its continuance. But 
making due allowance for these circumstances, there is little 
doubt that his Free-trade proclivities, cautiously expressed and 
watered down though they were, alienated his supporters, and cost 
him his seat. 

“The great mass of the Assembly are undoubtedly pledged to 
a progressive Land-tax, pure and simple.” In answer to this, I 
need only mention that a land-tax, embodying no progressive 
element, has just been passed by the “ Liberal” Government. 
‘‘ The personnel of the Assembly is, if anything, better than it was. 
Every man against whom there was a charge of using his seat in 
Parliament as a means of money-making has been summarily re- 
jected.” Most persons acquainted with our colony would, I 
think, dispute the correctness of these assertions, but as a de- 
feated candidate at the last election, I cannot discuss them. I 
may, however, quote the opinion expressed by our South- 
Australian neighbours, careful observers of Victorian politics. 
The South-Australian Register speaks of the party now raised to 
power as being ‘‘ mainly composed of members of very limited in- 
telligence,” and men ‘‘ who represent the unthinking part of the 
population in the worst phase of its revolutionary frenzy.” The 
South-Australian Advertiser says that ‘‘ disaster and degradation 
may be expected as much from the personnel as from the policy 
of the new Assembly.” But of this, as I have said, I do not pro- 
fess to judge ; nor, I think, could your correspondent have formed 
any opinion worth recording, at the time when he addressed you. 
—I am, Sir, &., 


Melbourne, September 26. Rosert Murray Smit. 





[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Spectator of July 28 contains an answer, by 
J.D. W.,” to a letter from me which you printed on July 7, 
concerning ‘‘ The Political Situation in Victoria.” 

On one point ‘J. D. W.” is certainly right, and I overstated 
my case as to the Council’s opposition to the withdrawal of State 
aid. ‘The facts of that contest have been concisely given in a 
pamphlet by one of the oldest and most respected members of the 
Council, the Hon. T. T. A’Becket. ‘The Council gave up its 
opposition to the withdrawal of State aid, after a resistance of 
fifteen years’ duration ; but during that period the feelings of the 
Assembly upon it fluctuated considerably, and on one occasion 
they had so altered, that the Bill was lost on the second reading in 
the Assembly itself.” (‘The Legislative Council, its Past and 
Future,” p. 5.) That is, the contest was one of fifteen years’ 
duration, but not, as I put it, carried on for ‘‘fifteen years’ 
running.” 

It is difficult, I admit, to prove or disprove charges of monetary 
coercion. No man is likely to come forward and say that he 
was threatened that his Bank credit should be withdrawn, or his 
means of. professional living taken from bim, if he opposed Sir 
James McCulloch’s Ministry, and I can only say that I think 
“J. D. W.” will doubt less on these matters when he has returned 
to Victoria. Meanwhile, we are getting very strong proof of 
the means which the McCulloch Ministry employed to retain 
its hold of power. The seat of Mr. Gillies, our late Minister of 
Lands, has been assailed, on the ground, as to-day’s Age puts it, 
“that he made use of his position as Minister of Lands to con- 
ciliate the electors by a lavish attention to the wants of the 
district.” I cannot say what the Committee will report, but very 
few of those I know doubt that the charge has been substantially 
established ; and this means, remember, that an elector’s chance 
of getting his title to land confirmed depended in a large electoral 
district on the support he gave to a Minister. Mr. Gillies is not the 
only Minister whose conduct is being brought to light, and the 
Leader is, I believe, justified in stating, & propos of another dis- 

s closure, that “‘no Government we have had in Victoria has equalled 
Sir James McCulloch's for daring and unscrupulous jobs.” 
“J. D. W.” thinks that the majority of the late Assembly did 





not object to a fair Land-tax. In that case, why did they not 
carry one? Sir James McCulloch had a strong majority, and had 
silenced the minority by the gag, and possessed the confidence of 
the Council in a way his successor, Mr. Berry, certainly does not. | 
Yet Mr. Berry, being in earnest, has carried a land-tax twice as | 
heavy as the one Sir James McCulloch expressed himself willing | 
to propose, within five months of the elections. The inference | 





surely is, not that Sir J. McCulloch was unable to devise a land- 
tax which he and his followers would have considered fair, but 
that they thought a land-tax unnecessary or unjust. 

We read from time to time very strange comments upon 
Victorian affairs in some of your English contemporaries, and 
the Pall Mall Gazette in particular has amused men of all parties 
very much by a suggestion that the British Government may 
have to send troops for the protection of the wealthy classes 
against their poorer neighbours. The files which reach you this 
time will show you that the first great essay towards direct taxa- 
tion, which the Liberals have succeeded in carrying after a bitter 
contest, will scarcely amount to a six-per-cent. Income-tax, and 
will press heavily upon none but those whose whole property 
consists of unimproved land. When the Argus calls us “com- 
munists ” and ‘ burglars,” we can afford to treat the epithets with 
contempt. But if the English Press thinks the actions of the 
Liberal party out here worthy of comment, it ought surely to 
obtain its knowledge of them by studying the language of Liberal 
statesmen in Liberal newspapers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbourne, October 3. A VicroriaAn COLOoNISsT. 





POLITICAL INJUSTICE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,— When I read Mr. Frederic Harrison's remarkable letter in the 
Times on the abuse of the powers of Government by a nominally 
Republican Executive in France, for the purpose of discouraging 
and persecuting Republicans in every way, and of encouraging 
those who are openly or secretly, as Legitimists or Imperialist, 
plotting against the Republic, and above all, when I read his com- 
plaint of the judicial frauds for political ends, I at once said :— 
‘I can give Mr. Harrison a parallel for everything he has here 
denounced, and on this side of the Channel too. Only the action 
affects religion rather than politics, and Ritualists, not Repub- 
licans, are the victims of deliberately planned injustice.” 

I will not trouble you now with multiplying instances, but 
surely here is a sufficiently close analogue of M. Bonnet 
Duverdier’s imprisonment for illegal, seditious language and 
gestures, on the evidence of a police spy, contradicted by twelve 
gentlemen of character and position. 

After the extraordinary ruling of the Privy Council in ‘‘ Martin 
v. Mackonochie,” Mr. Mackonochie obeyed that ruling with 
precise, literal exactnets. He was accused a second time before 
the Court with having disobeyed its finding, and that on the 
evidence of common spies and informers, hired for the purpose 
by the Church Association. I have seen the bill sent in for their 
services, and am speaking of what I know, not what I surmise. 
There was fully rebutting evidence, tendered by gentlemen of 
independent position and unblemished character, who were in 
St. Alban’s Church on the days alleged as those on which the 
offence was committed. The judgment of the Court was as 
follows :—1. It had been proved that Mr. Mackonochie had not 
himself done the acts alleged by the prosecution. 2. There was 
a conflict of testimony (i.¢., between the hired spies and gentlemen 
in the congregation) as to whether any of the curates had done them. 
3. The Court was satisfied that if by any chance the curates had 
done them, it was inadvertently, and with no intentional dis- 
obedience. 4. That Mr. Mackonochie be suspended ab officio for 
three months for sanctioning what he did not do himself, what it 
was not proved that any one else had done, and what was ad- 
mitted to have been purely inadvertent and innocent, if it had 
been done. And the Judge who delivered this decision was Lord 
Hatherley! I may just add that it is actually made a formal 
charge in the text of this judgment against Mr. Mackonochie that 
he had been “scanning” the previous judgment against him with 
the view of strictly obeying it and no more, instead, I suppose, of 
reading into it all that he might imagine the Church Associa- 
tion and the Privy Council to have wished by it, and complying 
with it in that extended form. The parallel is completed when 
we remember that just as France is now a Republic, and yet 
Republicans alone suffer from the Government's hostility, so the 
Church of England, tested by its organisation and its Prayer- 
book, is a High-Church body ; and yet it is only those who do 
try to keep as closely on the lines of the Prayer-book as they 
possibly can who are persecuted by Bishops and condemned by 


| Judges, while the wildest licence in the direction of free-thought 


on the one hand, or of Nonconformity on the other, receives 

absolute impunity, if it be not actually rewarded with high 

preferment, even to deaneries and bishoprics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp F. LirrLepALe. 


9 Red Lion Square, W.C., November 18. 
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LORD BATEMAN’S DEFENCE OF PROTECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of November 17 the writer of one of the 
notes on page 1,423 says, referring to Lord Batenian’s recent 
speech, ‘‘ But to rip yourself up in order to compel your enemy 
to do so likewise is a feat attempted only in fairy tales, and even 
in fairy tales it is only done in appearance.” Has the writer 
never heard or read of the “ happy despatch” of the Japanese? 
With them a duel is fought or carried out by one adversary 
actually ripping himself up, and thereby compelling his adversary, 
who must, according to their law of honour, do the same, to 
follow his example.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Abbey, Romsey. W. Bentiey GENGE. 





‘ ALEXANDER THE COPPERSMITH.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Before discussing the precise weight to be attached to St. 
Paul's ‘‘ hasty denunciation” of Alexander the Coppersmith, it 
seems worth while to inquire whether such a denunciation was 
ever really uttered. 

The earliest manuscripts and the best modern critical authori- 
ties agree in reading (II. Tim., iv. 14), not, ‘*‘ The Lord requite 
him!” but, ‘‘The Lord will requite him,”—a prediction, not a 
curse, Dr, Tischendorf, who adhered to the common reading up 
to his seventh edition, adopted this emendation in his eighth. 
In fact, since the discovery of the Sinaitic MS. there has been 
little or no doubt as to what is the correct form of the passage. 

Whatever might be said of the apparent imprecation, I presume 
that no one will condemn the Apostle for declaring this adversary 
of the truth to be left to the just judgment of God. The moral 
difference between the two forms of expression was long ago per- 
ceived. ‘Non ait reddat, sed reddet,” writes Augustine. It 
would appear, then, that St. Paul does not need in this case Mr. 
Lyttelton’s ingenious apology.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 








POETRY. 


A CRY. 
Lo! I am weary of all,— 
Of men, and their love and their hate ; 
I have been long enough Life’s thrall, 
And the toy of a tyrant Fate. 


I would have nothing but rest, 
I would not struggle again ; 

Take me now to thy breast, 
Earth, sweet mother of men. 





Hide me, and let me sleep ; 
Give me a lonely tomb, 
So close and so dark and so deep, 
I shall hear no trumpet of Doom. 


There let me lie forgot, 

When the Dead at its blast are gone ; 
Give me to hear it not, 

But only to slumber on. 


This is the fate I crave, 
For I look to the end, and see, 
If there be not rest in the grave, 
There will never be rest for me. 


H. E. CLARKE. 








BOOKS. 


ARMENIA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 

RatTunG out of Tiflis in a tarantass—the vehicle which was 
fully described to us for the first time by Mr. MacGahan—Mr. 
Bryce and his companion found themselves,—after passing for a 
couple of miles through a crowd of merchandise-laden animals 
entering the city,—om the desolate steppe, with almost startling 
suddenness. The writer describes the plain lying between Tiflis 
and Erivan as the chief scene of Transcaucasian brigandage, and a 
picture of waste and idleness :— 

“‘ With a little more irrigation, the whole plain might shake with 








* Transcaucasia and Ararat, being Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 
pA a Bryce, author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” London: Macmillan 
0. 





harvests, for now and then one finds a stream descending from the 

the waters of which could be led in rills over this thirsty soil, A¢ 
present thero are no inhabitants to attempt this. Once in six or seven. 
miles we pass a Tatar burying-ground. ..... Not far off we discover 
with some difficulty, groups of low, round-topped, earthen hovels. 
some like an English pig-sty, some mere burrows in the clay, with no 
windows, and only a hole for a door. There is no wood close at hand, 
and the people are too idle or too poor to fetch it from a distance; be~ 
sides which, I suppose they prefer the troglodyte style of house, for the. 
sake of warmth...... One is puzzled to know how people so 
manage to live at all; probably, the explanation is that they can liyg 
upon infinitely little, far less than a Western labourer needs. For thg 
matter of that, they do not labour, but simply idle, though their country. 
men in towns like Tiflis do and can work hard...... Silent and 
dreary as the steppe is, there is plenty of traffic along the road,—stri 

of carts laden with merchandise, vehicles with merchants or offic 
solitary riders, with two or three daggers, and perhaps pistols algo, 
stuck in their belt, and an extraordinary old gun of the matchlock 
type slung over their shoulder. At first we bowed or touched our hats 
to these wayfarers, whereat they seemed surprised, and did not return 
the compliment. Our companion solemnly warned us to salute no 
more, saying we should be taken for strangers ignorant of the ways of 
the country, and likely to be rich men; and that even if none of those 
we met were thievishly inclined, they might say something about us to 
other people along the road, who would be ready for mischief.” 

It is difficult to get at the truth of the stories of brigandage on 
this great plain, but Mr. Bryce’s description of this portion of 
his journey is certainly less favourable to the people and the 
Government than his account of the country on the other 
side of Tiflis. The Russian officials will not admit the law- 
lessness which is confidently affirmed by non-official persons, 
and of which Mr. Bryce tells one very good story. Four 
years ago, the Governor of Erivan was encountered on @ 
journey by a troop of fifty brigands. Their leader rode 
forward, and pointed out to his Excellency that the escort 
of twenty Cossacks who accompanied him need not attempt 
to resist the superior numbers of the band. The Governor 
admitted the justice of this view, and surrendered, upon which 
the brigands took from him his favourite horse, and sent him on 
his way lamenting. A few weeks later, the horse was returned, 
with a message from the chief that he had no wish to injure the 
Governor, and desired that nothing should interrupt their 
friendly relations. ‘‘I took your horse,” said the chief, ‘‘ only as 
a lesson to you not to interfere with my people, as you have lately 
been doing; see that you do not repeat that mistake.” The whole 
of the interior of Russian Armenia—a term which does not, as 
the author explains, denote any political division, but is merely « 
popular name for the countries which once formed part of the old 
Armenian kingdom—is bare and dreary, brown and waterless, but 
of rich volcanic soil. Everything is rude and primitive to the 
last degree, and nothing but tea is to be had at the post-houses, 

The travellers’ first experience of Erivan, which they entered in 
the dark, was an “ unutterable jolting over the masses of loose 
volcanic rock which form the principal street”; but the next 
morning, they found themselves in a thoroughly Eastern town of 
the Persian type, basking in a sun which made it dangerous to go 
out, except under an umbrella, The author's sketch of Erivan is 
the most picturesque bit in his book, next to his description of the 
scene upon which he looked from the summit of Ararat. He 
sketches the town when the bazaar is at its height, at six a.m. ; 
when the parti-coloured crowd is vibrating in and out of the 
mouths of the arcades ; men in sheep-skin hats, shuffling along in 
their loose, low-heeled slippers, and women covered from head to 
foot with a blue checked robe, are flocking hither from every 
part of the city, to buy food. 

“They cluster like bees round the stalls which bakers and fruit- 
sellers have set up here and there through the Meidan (an open space 
where the road to Persia meets the road to Tiflis and Europe), and 
where heaps of huge green and yellow melons, plums, apples, and 
above all, grapes of the richest hue and flavour, lie piled up. Hard by 
stand the rude country carts or pack horses that have brought the 
fruit, with the Armenian peasant, in his loose grey cotton frock; while 
strings of camels from Persia or the Caspian coast file in, led by sturdy 
Tatars, daggers stuck in their belts, an old matchlock slung bebind, 
and a huge sheepskin cap overshadowing the whole body. Sometimes 
a swarthy, fierce-eyed Kurd from the mountains appears; sometimes 4 
slim and stealthy son of Iran, with his tall black hat and yellow robe; 
It is a perfectly Eastern scene, just such as any city beyond the frontiers 
would present, save that in Persia one would see men crucified along the 
wall, and both there and in Turkey might hear the shrieks of wretches 
writhing under the bastinado. One forgets Russia till a mounted Cossack 
is seen galloping past with despatches for Alexandropol. It is just such 
a scene as Ararat, whosesnowy cone rises behind in incomparable majesty, 
may have looked down upon any day for these three thousand years. 
As noon approaches babbling rills of life that flow hither and thither iz 
the bazaar are stilled, the heat bas sent every one home to rest and 
shade, the fruitsellers have moved their stalls, the peasants have re- 
turned to the country ; Ararat, too, has hid his silvery head in a mantle 
of clouds,” 

The most trivial details of Eastern life are fascinating to those 
whose imagination, as Mr. Bryce says, ‘‘ has been fed by the Bible 
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~ 4 the Arabian Nights.” Under this spell, while deeply impressed 
by the stagnation of everything, he was fully brought, delight- 
ing in the colour and the quietude, the stir and the sameness of 
Oriental life, in the sight of a society “ which has preserved that 
old-world character which seemed old-world even to the Greeks, 
more than two thousand years ago, a society immovable in its 
beliefs, ideas, usages, with its fundamental conceptions so differ- 
ent from our own, that one hardly sees how it is ever to be carried 
along in the general stream of the world’s development, and hardly 
wishes that it should.” From Erivan the travellers travelled 
across the Araxes plain, which is the richest part of Armenia, 
being both hot and well-watered, with fields of cotton and 
tobacco bordering the road, and vineyards, laden with purple 
fruit, enclosed within high mud walls. They crossed the Araxes 
by a ford where big buffaloes were cooling themselves in the water, 
and about four miles on the other side came to the Russian station 
of Aralykh, a great contrast, in the trim precision of its canton- 
ments, to the scenes they had been passing through. Aralykh 
is merely barracks, and not fortified. From this place the 


of local independence, than either Czar or Sultan.” Come what 
may out of the struggle which began after Mr. Bryce’s journey 
came to a close, it can hardly be, we believe, ‘any kind of local 
independence ” for the tribes whose country is so defenceless and 
whose character so little fits them for self-government. 

With unabated interest and attraction the reader will follow 
Mr. Bryce on his return journey to Tiflis—the narrative includ- 
ing a sketch of the Kurds, in the author’s closely- packed manner— 
and thence by Poti, to the Black Sea. Of Poti the writer says 
that it is the most miserable town that ever traveller were con- 
demned to halt in. There, owing to a storm in the Euxine, they 
had to stay; and bethinking themselves of Mark Tapley in the 
swamps of Eden, which must have been like Poti, only pleasanter, 
they set themselves to see the sights of the place. There are not 
any sights, but there are smells, marshes, fogs, frogs, wild boars, 
and fevers. The river is above the level of the streets, and the 
one-storeyed wooden houses are all falling to pieces. The 
British Vice-Consul has had fever oftener than any one on record, 
except Mr. Pickwick’s young friends, Bob Sawyer and Benjamin 








expedition to Ararat was arranged and commenced, by the aid of 
the officer in command, Colonel Shipskef, a Mahommedan noble 
from the north side of the Caucasus, and an accomplished gentle- 


man, though he spoke no West-European language. He discussed 
English history and literature with his guests, by the aid of an 


interpreting friend, and knew much more about them than he 


knew about Ararat, or how the mountain might be ascended. He 
promised the travellers, however, that they should have horses 


and Cossacks to take them to Sardarbulakh, and as much farther 


as horses and Cossacks could go. ‘‘'lThough,” says the writer, 
‘‘ the colonel doubtless marvelled in his heart what could be our 


motive for a difficult and fatiguing expedition, the success of 


which was so uncertain, he was too polite to say so, talking as 
gravely about the matter as if he had been president of an Alpine 
club sending out his explorers with instructions.” Aralykh occu- 
pies a striking situation, 2,602 feet above the sea-level, exactly on 
the line where the last slope of Ararat melts into the flat bottom 
of the Aras valley, a capital spot from whence to contemplate 
what lay before the traveller intending to make the “ impossible ” 
ascent. An entire chapter is devoted to a description of the 
wonderful mountain, an account of the traditions which attach to 
it, and of the superstitious reverence in which it is held by the 


Allen ; nevertheless, he is pleasant and hospitable, and he told 
the travellers many interesting facts about the Mingrelians and 
the Russians, and waxed pathetic over the difficulty of doing 
business in a country where you could not trust any one’s word, 
nor get a stroke of work done when your back was turned. For 
all the deadly dreariness of Poti, the travellers found a treasure 
there. We can imagine the eagerness with which they pounced 
upon the Zimes in the Consul’s office, and read a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone's, delivered to a mass-meeting at Green- 
wich. Perhaps the elation of his emancipation from Poti 
may have enhanced Mr. Bryce’s enjoyment of later scenes; 
at all events, his sketches of the voyage, with its pauses at Batoum 
and Trebizond (the latter dwells in his memory as an enchanted 
place), are written with increased brilliancy ; and concerning Con- 
stantinople, he writes with greater enthusiasm than we can recall 
in the case of any other author. It is ‘‘ one of the few places in 
the world which surpass all expectations ; more beautiful, more 
unique, more commanding than any description has prepared you 
to find it.’ He is so captivated and carried away by the wonder 
and the loveliness of the city, that he even relents in his customary 
anticipation of the downfall of Turkey. ‘* Modern improvement,” 
he says, ‘“‘has not yet laid its destroying finger on this accumu- 








various races who have no other sentiment in common. A propos | lated wealth of beauty, the gift of many ages and races, as it too 


of this unanimity Mr. Bryce remarks :— 


“In these countries one still sees traces of that tendency, so con- 
spicuous in the ancient world, but almost obliterated in modern Europe, 
for men of one race and faith to be impressed by the traditions and 
superstitions of another faith, which they may even profess to disbelieve 
and hate. No Irish Protestant venerates the sacred island in Lough 
Derg, but here the fanatical Tatars respect, and the Persian rulers 
formerly honoured and protected, Etchmiadzin (or ‘the Three Churches’), 
and many another Christian shrine; while Christians not unfrequently, 
both in the Caucasus, and farther south through the eastern regions of 
Turkey, practise pagan or Mahommedan rites, which they have learnt 
from their neighbours, and even betray their awe for the sacred places 
of Islam.” 

The beauty and the majesty of Ararat have, we believe, found 
but one dissentient voice to decry them, that of the French bota- 
nist, de Tournefort, who, writing at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, says:—‘‘ This mountain is one of the most dismal 
and disagreeable sights on the face of the earth.” Mr. Bryce con- 
cludes his most interesting description and history of Ararat with 
an account of the earthquake of 1840, whose traces are still dis- 
tinctly visible in fractures as fresh as of yesterday, and which 
overwhelmed the village of Arghuri, the little monastery of St. 
Jacob, and a Kurdish encampment on the pastures above. Nota 
soul survived to tell the tale. Since then a few huts have again 
arisen lower down the slope than the site of old Arghuri, where 
dwell a few Tatars, who pasture their cattle on the sides of the 
valley, which grass has again begun to clothe. ‘‘ But Noah’s vine, 


and the primeval willow, and the little monastery where Parrot | 


lived so happily among the few old monks who had retired from 
the world to this hallowed spot, are gone for ever; no Christian 
bell is heard, no Christian service said, upon the Mountain of the 
Ark,” 

A chapter devoted to the Armenian people represents them in 
an interesting light, and paints their condition as sufficiently 
pitiable. Russian Armenia is not so ill-off as Turkish Armenia, 
but that is the most that can be said for it; and short of inde- 
pendence for the latter, Mr. Brycesees no prospect of its ameliora- 
tion, except absorption into the former. The Armenian subjects 
of Russia are not zealous or devoted subjects, those who live 
under Turkey look on her just as the Bulgars do. ‘ Better the 
Czar than the Sultan is the feeling of both; but better any sort 


works. 
| which showed, from time-to time, the wide range of learning 
| which he was preparing to bring to bear upon his author, and by 
| the high reputation of the Trinity lectures on Plato and Aristotle. 
| But they had to wait with such patience as they might for 
| twelve years longer, and it was only im 1867 that Mr. Cope 


surely will when the Turkish dominion ends. If ever a war is 
| undertaken on behalf of Constantinople, let us understand that 
it is not for the sake of the Turks, but for esthetic reasons only, 


| —to preserve the loveliness of a city that is unique in the world, 
and could never be replaced.” 


| ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC.* 

|Ir is now more than two-and-twenty years since, in a list of 
announcements, some of them unfortunately still unfulfilled, 
there appeared the promise of ‘‘ Aristoteles de Rhetorica, the 
Greek Text, with English Notes, by a Fellow of Trinity College.” 
The form in which the announcement was made must have been 
due to the modest diffidence of the editor rather than to any hope 
of preserving what, to all interested in classical studies at Cam- 
bridge, was at once an open secret. Mr. E. M. Cope, who had 
already, in the emphatic, but in no way exaggerated, words of Mr. 
| Munro, ‘established his reputation in the College and in the 
| University as one of the very best and soundest Greek scholars 
| of his time,” by ten years of most valuable and highly-valued 
lecturing, had recently undertaken, at the request of his College, 
to devote himself especially to Plato and Aristotle. No one else, 
| least of all in the highly-critical air of the University, was likely 
| to trespass on ground which he had made so peculiarly his own. 
Accordingly, it was to Mr. Cope that scholars were looking for 
years for the much-needed commentary on one of the most 
attractive, and by no means the least difficult, of Aristotle’s 
Their appetite was only whetted by the valuable papers 





issued his Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric. Though not 
without defects in point of form and style, this work was wel- 


| comed at once as by far the most valuable contribution that had 
| been made by any English scholar to the study of Aristotle’s 





| * The Rhetoric of Aristotle. With a Commentary by the late E. M. Cope, M.A. 
Revised =~ edited by J E. Sandys, M.A. 


vols. Cambridge: at the University 


Press. 
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treatise. Indeed, at the time of its appearance, the student was 
but little better off for help than he would have been in the six- 
teenth century, after the appearance of the commentary of the 
learned Florentine Pietro Vettori or Victorius. A few German 
scholars, such as Bekker, Brandis, and especially Leonhard Spengel, 
had made important contributions to the criticism and interpre- 
tation of the text, but their results were for the most part buried 
in the Proceedings of the Berlin and Munich Academies, and 
were not made accessible even in the limited sense in which a 
German commentary is accessible to an ordinary English student. 
And yet the book was one which claimed and repaid an attentive 
study. Rhetoric was with Aristotle by no means the trifling and 
meretricious art of word-juggling that it has often been thought to 
be. It was so, indeed, to some extent with his predecessors in the 
Sophistic schools, and with their legitimate successors, Isocrates 
and his disciples. We must not, of course, lose sight of the 
service which these men really did, not only for Greek, but for all 
the literature that has shaped itself on classical models, by insisting 
on accuracy of language, by developing the harmony of the period, 
and by bringing out all the varied powers of the most perfect 
organ of expression in which human thought has ever uttered 
itself. It remains true, nevertheless, that with them too often 
the form outweighed the matter, that they cared less what they 
had to say than how they best might say it; in short, that in 
Plato’s metaphor, rhetoric became with them merely a knack of 
cookery, troubling little about the wholesome nature of the food, 
provided it might be served up with palatable sauces. But 
against this tendency Aristotle’s treatise is from beginning to end 
a deliberate and thorough-going protest. He starts from a sounder 
definition of rhetoric than theirs. It is “the art or faculty of 
finding arguments, and discovering in any matter presented, which 
is not of a technical nature, the possible means of persuasion.” 
This, of course, brings him at once to a consideration of the validity 
of arguments, not, indeed, from the strictly logical point of view, 
as we find them treated in the Analytics, for instance, but 
in a popular manner, suited to the speaker who has to deal with 
a mixed and therefore an untrained audience. Then, again, per- 
suasion depends upon the success with which the hearer is con- 
vinced that a certain thing has been, is, or will be, good in itself, 

or at least for his good. This brings on a discussion of what ‘the 
good ” is, more popular, again, than that in the Ethics, but still, 

within its own limits, highly instructive. But persuasion also 
depends upon the skill with which the arguments are adapted to the 

position and character of the various hearers, and so we have an 

examination, first, of various political systems, with their char- 

acteristic results, and then, in the second book, a collection of 
psychological observations, perhaps unrivalled in their acuteness 

and completeness. There are few things which give us a greater 
impression of Aristotle’s marvellous richness and fertility than 

the manner in which he throws out almost incidentally thought 

enough to have made the whole stock-in-trade of a lesser man. 

It is only in the third and last book, when he has given us a 

thorough analysis of the substance of arguments and a full ex- 

position of the sources from which they may be derived, that 

Aristotle turns to the question of the dress in which they are to 

be clothed. And this, which in the eyes of his predecessors was 
the main part of their task, is with him plainly of secondary im- 

portance. For us, too, it is the section at once of greatest diffi- 

culty and of least interest. It is true that the author of the 

Poetics may claim to rank hardly less high as a critic than he 
does as a philosopher, but his canons and his criticisms are often 

applicable to his own language alone, and the tantalising brevity 
of his quotations, in the numerous cases where the context is not 
extant makes it frequently hard to catch the application. What- 
ever allowances, however, we may make for such considerations as 
these, the Rhetoric will always remain one of the richest and most 
instructive works of the ‘‘ master of those who know,” and the 
worthy interpretation of it no unfit object for the devotion of a 
scholar’s lifetime. 

From the brief but pregnant sketch prefixed to the first volume 
of the Commentary, which comes from the pen of his life-long 
friend, Mr. H. A. J. Munro, we learn that Mr. Cope was only 
able to continue to work at the Rhetoric for some two years after 
the appearance of his *‘ Introduction.” For four years more the 
state of his health was such as to preclude all continuous mental 
strain, and in 1873 the cause of scholarship suffered the heavy 
loss of his untimely death. The MS. of his Commentary, which 
had nearly approached completion, was not long after placed for 
revision and publication in the hands of the present Public Orator 
of the University of Cambridge, than whom, we may venture to 
say, no man could be found in England better fitted for the task, 


alike by general scholarship and by special learning in this par. 
tioular section of Greek literature ; and the work now appears in 
three handsome volumes, with all the advantages of type and 
paper which we are accustomed to expect in the Pitt Pregg 
publications. A careful examination of the work shows that the 
high expectations of classical students will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Cope’s “‘ wide and minute acquaintance with all the Arig. 
totelian writings,” to which Mr. Sandys justly bears testimony, 
his thorough knowledge of the important contributions of modern 
German scholars, his ripe and accurate scholarship, and above all, 
that sound judgment and never-failing good-sense which are the 
crowning merit of our best English editions of the Classics, all 
combine to make this one of the most valuable additions to the 
knowledge of Greek literature which we have had for many years, 

Mr, Cope has never failed to keep in sight what he held to be 
the main duty of the editor of a classical work,—to make it 
thoroughly intelligible to the modern reader. To this he hag 
subordinated questions of textual criticism; he has been 
content, on the whole, to accept the text as he found it in earlier 
editions, though not without a careful consideration of any 
various readings which affect the interpretation. But his prin- 
cipal task has been to grasp for himself and to explain to his 
readers the thoughts of Aristotle. Incidentally, this involves no 
small amount of lexicographical discussion. A glance at the 





very complete indexes, for which our heartiest thanks are due to 
the care of the Public Orator, will show the extent of the contri- 
butions thus made to our knowledge of Aristotle's language. It in- 
volves, too, frequent discussion of points of syntax, in which we 
have again and again to admire the same precise scholarship which 
reproduced for us the Gorgias and the Phaedo with a photo- 
graphic accuracy far more welcome than any lax paraphrase, 
however graceful. But what we have especially to admire is the 
clearness with which the train of thought is brought into the 
fullest light, and illustrated from a wonderful acquaintance with 
Aristotle’s other writings. Mr. Cope is very lavish with his 
translations, much more so than would have been desirable in an 
edition intended for the use of schoolboys. For page after page 
there is hardly a sentence in the text, of which we have not a ver- 
sion, or at least a paraphrase, given in the notes, unless, indeed, 
when we are referred instead to the ‘‘ Introduction.” But this can 





hardly be considered a defect in a work of the difficulty and at 
the same time the general attractiveness of the Rhetoric. We 
would gladly think that Mr. Cope may prove to have done the 
same service to this work of Aristotle that his friend Mr. Munro 
has done for the great poem of Lucretius, by adding a translation 
to his admirable commentary ; and that his edition may not only 
become, as it certainly will, a text-book for University students, 
but may also be found in the hands of many in later life, whose 
Greek may have grown a little rusty, and who would naturally 
fear to attack so formidable a work without a guide not only 
thoroughly trustworthy, but also liberal of his help. 

The task undertaken by the Public Orator in revising and pub- 
lishing this Commentary was one of unusual delicacy as well as 
labour. Mr. Cope suffered under an inborn incapacity for con- 
centration and careful revision, and no one could fail to feel in 
his Introduction that much might have been done with advantage 
in the way of condensation of style. But what would certainly 
not have been done by himself could hardly with propriety be 
done by another in the case of a posthumous publication. Mr. 
Sandys tells us that he has done as much as he felt entitled to do, 
and although it is impossible fora critic to discover how far his 
discretion has extended, there is no indication whatever that he 
has erred in the direction of excess. It may be hoped, however, 
that in the case of the new edition, which is certain to be soon 
required, it may be possible to use more freedom in compression, 
and above all, to incorporate in the edition of the text a revised 
issue of the large amount of indispensable matter now to be found 
in the ‘‘ Introduction.” Apart from the inconvenience arising from 
the necessity of using the two books side by side, there is much 
repetition which might well be avoided by such a fusion, and it is 
to be hoped that no obstacle will be found to stand in the way of 
what would be a real boon to students. 

Mr. Sandys’s own additions are of much value, although they 
are generally very brief, except in the third book. Indeed, while 
recognising the strong reasons against swelling the bulk of the 
Commentary, we are inclined sometimes to wish them a little more 
numerous. Mr. Cope was brought up in the belief that the late 
Dr. Donaldson was the orthodox guide in philology, but Mr. 
Sandys has studied in a sounder school, and if he had not felt at 
liberty to retrench the eccentricities borrowed from the New 





Cratylus, he might with advantage have pointed the student to 
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safer authorities. 


would have lent strong support to the conclusions Mr. Cope has 
drawn from Aristotle’s usage,—e.g., axérovdos, nui. On the 
other hand, there are cases where Mr. Sandys's wide acquaintance 


Sometimes an etymology now established | would seem to confirm Mr. Rae’s opinion. But it seems probable 


to us that Mr. Rae exaggerates both the economical and senti- 
| mental hindrances to union with the United States. He quotes a 
| well-known speech of Mr. Marshall, M.C. for a district in Illinois, 


with the writings of German scholars has led him to give a refer- commencing, “The farmer starting to his work has his horse 


ence toa German work, where the great majority of students 


would have much preferred an equally useful reference to an 
English authority. For Eubulus, for instance, so oddly ignored 
in Smith's Dictionary, and almost ignored by Grote, we are re- 
ferred to Arnold Schiifer’s Demosthenes. Now, Schiifer’s is an 
admirable book, but for one reader who possesses it, a hundred 
will have, or ought to have, Professor Ward's translation of 
Curtius; and Curtius gives us all that the ordinary reader will 
care to know. Asarule, the task of bringing the Commentary 
up to date has been performed with great completeness, but a 
reference might have been added in the note which discusses 
Isocrates’s experience of the law-courts, to Mr. Grote’s Aristotle, 
j., 84.n., where an opposite view to that of Mr. Cope is taken, 
and the question of the pentathlus called for a notice of Dr. 
Hager’s useful paper in the Journal of Philology. But it is ill work 
offering petty criticisms on a work of so much toil and patience. 
Let us rather close with a hearty acknowledgment that the life- 
work of one of the ripest of recent scholars has been given to the 
world with all the reverent and self-effacing care that its merits 
justly claim. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EMPIRE.* 





Mr. Rap has fairly earned his right to a hearing on American | 


subjects by his Westward by Rail, now in a third edition, to which 
he tells us on his title-page that the present volume is a supple- 
ment. It does not seem to us that this is so, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Supplemental the book is to its predecessor, in so 
far as it treats an entirely different side of a great subject. Other- 
wise the two haye no connection, and might both, we think, be 
more correctly styled supplementary introductions to the history 
of the United States, which, from a sentence in his dedication to 
Mr. Forster, we learn that Mr. Rae has been engaged in preparing 
for many years. ‘That is a task which any English author may 
well make the ambition of his life, and for which nothing he has 
yet written enables us to judge whether Mr. Rae is duly qualified. 
No ordinary powers will be required to do it better than it has 
already been done by Mr. Ludlow and Mr. J. A. Doyle, but no 
doubt there is yet room for such a work, and if he can produce 
a history which will be at once popular and trustworthy, he will 
earn the gratitude of both countries. Meantime, these notes 
raise several questions of interest on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The chief of these is the future of Canada. Mr. Rae has evi- 
dently studied this question, and has arrived at conclusions which 
we should be glad to be able to accept. He tells us that at the 
time of his first visit to America, ten years ago, there were “‘a 
few men” in Canada who held that annexation to the United 
States was only a question of time, and that on the whole, it 
would be the best thing for their country. On returning, last year, 
he found that most of these had changed their minds; that 
jealousy of the United States had much increased, owing partly 
to the conduct of the Union with regard to tariffs, and to the 
Canadian claims in respect of the Fenian raids; partly to the inso- 
lent tone of public and literary men, ‘‘ from Cooper to Thoreau, 
and from Clay to Sumner,” when speaking of Canada (p. 225). 
On the other hand, he thinks that confederation has 
knit the provinces of the Dominion firmly together, and 
given her public men careers as satisfying to honourable 
ambition as they would find at Washington. He concludes that 
whatever her future relations with Great Britain may be, Canada 
will never form part of the United States; she will cither remain 
an integral part of the British Empire, or become a separate 
nation. The former alternative he believes to be by far the most 
likely, and holds that England may do much to ensure it, by re- 
cognising more freely the claims of distinguished Canadians to 
imperial employment, by a more liberal distribution of honours 
(such as the Order of St. Michael and St. George), and by giving 
full British citizenship in all parts of the Empire to foreigners 
naturalised in Canada. The last five chapters, in which these 
points are discussed, are to us the most interesting in the 
book, though we have not been absolutely convinced by them. 
That the national party in Canada, which comprised many of 
the ablest and best amongst her rising men ten years ago, 
has grown weaker, we can well believe. The fate of the Nation, 
the very able journal which represented their views for two years, 





* Columbia and Canada: Notes on the Great Republic and the New Dominion. By 


shoed with nails taxed at 67 per cent., driven by a hammer 

taxed at 50 per cent. ;” and so runs through the whole of the 

monstrous list of protective duties levied by the Union, and asks 

if the Canadian farmer is likely to envy his brother over the 

border (p. 234). But no one who watches American affairs can 
| doubt that a change is rapidly approaching in these matters. 
| Protection, in its present mischievous form, is doomed in the 
States, and though they are not likely to adopt Free-trade princi- 
ples frankly as regards other nations, they will be always ready to 
tempt Canada by offering her equal rights with the present mem- 
bers of the Union. Weare too apt to forget that, as between these 
members, there is free-trade already. New York and Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts and Georgia, deal as freely with each other as Yorkshire 
and Middlesex. Whenever trade revivesin America, the temptation, 
from an economical point of view, to join the Union, and obtain 
like privileges, will be for Canada avery severe one. When that time 
comes, we fear that the sentimental difficulties in the way of union 
might be much reduced. The memory of the defeat of the American 
attempts to conquer Canada in 1776 and 1812 is no doubt cherished 
in school-rooms, and there is some very natural soreness as to the 
Fenian raids, but nothing which need always stand against the 
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prospect of doubling the value of land, and of obtaining such an out- 
let for produce as the States will offer. They, we fear, hold in their 
hands a splendid material bribe, and we none. England may, 
and we agree with Mr. Rae in thinking that she should, make 
freer use of such means as she has at command to rivet the con- 
nection. She should use the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
freely, and better still, should create a few peers and baronets of 
the Dominion, for we do not at all share Mr. Rae’s belief that 
Canadians look with disfavour on hereditary honours (p. 245). 
But do what we will, we shall find it become harder to hold 
Canada, unless our relations with the United States are readjusted. 
If all English-speaking people are not to be confederated as a 
whole, the attraction of the United States for Canada will weigh 
heavily against our own. What England has meantime to consider 
is, whether some such larger confederation is possible, and we 
are glad to believe that the attention of statesmen of both 
nations is being fixed more and more on this problem, Mr. 
Rae holds that the subjects of the Queen and the citizens of the 
Republic might be made at once sharers of a common inheritance 
by asimple Act of our Parliament, and an amendment of the 
United States Constitution, declaring them all citizens of the 
Anglo-American Empire (p. 315). This he thinks simpler than 
any scheme of confederation yet proposed, and likely to work 
more easily, and we incline to agree with him, without for a 
moment ignoring the cloud of gritty questions which would at 
first hinder the smooth working of the bearings of the great 
Anglo-American engine. 

We have left ourselves little space for comment on the rest of 
this book, which contains, in the first chapter, entitled, ‘‘ Bridging 
the Atlantic,” the best short account we have seen of the rise and 
development of the steam navigation between Europe and North 
America, the author’s impressions of the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, and glimpses of the district of Columbia, of 
Boston, and of Saratoga. Mr. Rae was not pleased with the 
Exhibition, either internally or externally (p. 87, &c.) ; and there 
is a flavour of tartness in the criticism throughout the book, 
which may possibly be traced to his disappointment at the bad 
taste of some of the buildings and arrangements at the last 
world’s fair. On the whole, however, he may be recommended 
as a safe and instructive companion in the places to which he 
takes us. 

In one matter, however, he sins against knowledge to an extent 
which we cannot allow to pass without remonstrance. After in- 
troducing us with hearty approval to the “ index expurgatorius ” 
which Mr. Cullen Bryant established for the guidance of writers 
in the Evening Post, while he was editor, Mr. Rae indulges himself 
in the occasional use of words at least as objectionable as any 
prohibited by the New York poet-purist. Thus at p. 83 he 
speaks of persons “avid” for enjoyment, and at p. 96 talks of 
children “actuating” machinery. A man who can habitually 
write correctly, and professes to admire purity—and indeed 
purism—of style, has no business to make slips of this kind, 
and will certainly do more harm by his example than good by his 
profession of faith. If he desires that pure English should be 
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spoken in the Anglo-American Empire of the future, he should 
enrol himself amongst the band of writers,— 


*¢ Who know what’s right, not only so, 
But also practise what they know.” 





EREMA.* 

Tnere are certain writers in the ranks of fiction whose aim 
would seem to be a purely negative one, and amongst such 
writers Richard Blackmore is perhaps the best known and most 
widely read. By nature and education scholarly, if not a scholar, 
poetical, if not a poet, he has produced a series of romances and 
poems of which the predominating element is their absolute 
harmlessness. Beginning his literary career with poetry, original 
and translated, but soon taking to the writing of romances, he 
established his reputation by a work still well known to the 
public as Lorna Doone. Without dwelling on this work, we may 
remark in passing that probably no story ever achieved such 
popularity which treated so minutely of the details of the domestic 
life of a bygone age. Dutch painting in literature had hitherto 
been confined to a time contemporaneous with that in which the 
author wrote, and the historic novel was considered to have done 
much if it only reproduced broadly the more striking features of 
the manners, customs, and thoughts common to the age if de- 
picted. Such were the novels of Scott and Lytton, and their 
practice had been followed by many more authors. But the 
majority of the matter of Lorna Doone, and almost the whole of 
the interest, was concentrated in the domestic details of Jan 
Ridd’s farm, and the sketches of scenery and animal life which 
were interwoven with it. The more absolutely trivial the inci- 
dent to be described, the greater was Mr. Blackmore’s success in 
telling it; and it was this power of telling, in quaint, rather 
affectedly old-fashioned English, the little incidents of every-day 
life which formed the leading characteristic of the writer’s work. 
For the rest, he has always possessed the power of describing 
Nature, especially in her more abnormal phases. This much will 
apply to the whole of Mr, Blackmore’s work, and it was with 
the expectations caused by such previous writing that we sat 
down to peruse Erema; or, My Father's Sin. . 

We expected to find only a ‘‘ day of small things,”—paragraphs 
told in curious English, partly Biblical, partly Chaucerian, partly 
Classical, a book which should run on pleasantly enough for the 
first hundred pages or so, and then repeat itself in various 
manners till the required space was exhausted. And such is 
Erema. No mother will forbid her child to read such a book ; 
hundreds of perfectly well-meaning persons will praise its good 
morale, its elegant English, its pretty descriptions, and no blush 
will by any possibility rise to the ‘cheek of the young 
person” as she quietly turns over its pages. Of ‘what I 
said to Betty, and what Betty said to me,” and all that sort of 
talk, which neither advances the story, heightens the interest, 
nor means anything in particular, there is far too much 
throughout the book, and there is no doubt but that the story 
would have been greatly improved had it been condensed into 
one volume. Again, though there is, as we shall proceed to show, 
almost a plethora of incident throughout the book, this is related 
in such a milk-and-watery, unsubstantial kind of manner, that it 
leaves the reader absolutely unmoved, and he ranges it in his mind 
with the fact that the heroine had ‘‘a frock which improved 
with washing,” with the remarks made by the major to the 
cabman, and other matter equally relevant and interesting. In 
fact, the book is tedious from beginning to end, wearying and 
unsatisfying. It dribbles on, and at last it dribbles out, and 
barring the impression it leaves upon us that its author is a 
cultivated man, who has a knack of combining scenery, sentiment, 
and a little very cheap philosophy, we might as well have spent 
our time in dozing over, say, Martin Tupper. 

But it is time that we gave our readers some idea of the plan, 
we cannot say plot, of this book; and we do so with the greater 
readiness, that we are not likely to interfere with any interest they 
may feel during its perusal. ‘‘ My Father’s Sin” is parricide, 
which has been committed (or not committed, as the case may be) 
before the opening of the story,—the first incident in which is the 
death of ‘‘my father” by starvation in a desolate part of the 
Sierra Nevada. He is supposed to have starved himself for days 
lest his little daughter should want for provisions, and it is worthy 
of notice that here, as in many other places in the book, Mr. 
Blackmore does not stop to consider probability in the least. For 
it seems inconceivable that a father should deliberately starve 
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— 
himself to death for the sake of leaving his child alive in the de. 
sert; or if he wished to do so, that she, a girl of fifteen, ang 
represented as being excessively old for her age, should not 
discover that he is so doing, and endeavour to prevent 
him. However, the father dies, and the child is saved 
an old friend of her father’s, who has settled in the Fay 
West. He acts as a sort of guardian to the girl, and hig 
son naturally falls in love with her. ‘‘ Sawyer Gundry,” for go 
is he called, from his occupation, is the exact counterpart of 
Jan Ridd, in Lorna Doone, and conducts himself in much the _ 
same way. And here it is worth while to notice one of Mr ° 
Blackmore’s most irritating peculiarities, which is, that his char. 
acters, from the beginning to the end, always do what they ought 
to do, and think what they ought to think. They are (the good 
ones, we mean), to use an expressive Americanism, ‘‘ chockful” of 
proper sentiments, and are always expressing these sentiments 
to you, as much as to say, ‘ Look at them now, is not that the way 
I ought to speak?’ One instance of this will do as well asa 
hundred, and the following is a good example :—‘‘ It would have 
been reckless of me to pretend to say what anybody ought to do; 
from the first to the last 1 left everything to those who knew go 
much better, but at the same time, I felt that it might have done 
no harm if I had been more consulted, though I never dreamed of 
saying so.” This seems a very trivial speech, but when there are three 
volumes of autobiography, as there are here, and the heroine is 
always explaining herself after the above fashion, it grows tedi- 
ous, and we wish she would do something wrong, even by accident, 
The raison d’étre of the book is the discovery by the heroine of 
the man who has killed her grandfather, and this does not begin 
to happen till the second volume. The first is full of the 
life at the mill, of Sawyer Gundry, and various frontier incidents, 
which read as if Mr. Blackmore had a fast-failing memory of some 
of Bret Hate’s mining stories. This first volume is nevertheless the 
best part of the book, and though it abounds wit! ridiculous inci- 
dents, flows on with a certain amount of interest. ‘he character of 
Ephraim Gundry, son of the old Sawyer, is fcrcible, and the 
sketches of the old Indian servant and the grumbiiug foreman of 
the mill are amusing. 

As we hinted before, there is plenty of incident ; a man shot 
by the Sawyer, a spy lost in a snow-drift (or supposed to be), a 
tree cut down which is a furlong long and of a proportionate girth ; 
a nugget as heavy as a ton, the destruction of the mill by flood, and 
the rescue of the Sawyer by the heroine,—and many minor events, 
ere all in this first volume, which closes with the voyage of Erema 
to England, on her mission of duty. Our extract is from the 
account of the destruction of the saw-mill by a sudden flood :— 

“Then suddenly wiping my eyes, I beheld a thing which entirely 
changed me. A vast, broad wall of water, nearly as high as the mill 
itself, rushed down with a crest of foam from the mountains. It seemed 
to fill up all the valley and swallow up all the trees; a whole host of 
animals fled before it, and birds like a volley of bullets flew by. I lost 
not a moment in running away, and climbing a rock and hiding. It was 
base, ungrateful, and a nasty thing to do; but I did it almost without 
thinking. And if I bad stayed to cry out, what good could I have done? 
—only to be swept away! Now, as far as I can remember anything 
out of so much horror, I must have pecped over the summit of my rock 
when the head of the deluge struck the mill. But whether I saw it, or 
whether I knew it by any more summary process such as outruns the 
eyes sometimes, is more than I hefe presume to say. Whichever way 
I learned it, it was thus. A solid mass of water, much bigger than the 
mill itself, burst on it, dashed it to atoms, leaped off with it, and spun 


away the great wheel anyhow, like the hoop of a child sent trundling. 
Iheard no scream or shriek, indeed the bellow of a lion would have been 


-a mere whisper in the wild roar of the elements.” 


All this is good enough, but we naturally imagine that a force 
sufficient to smash a solidly-built mill to atoms would render it 
excessively unpleasant for any person inside,—indeed, that there 
would have been but little of him left. This, however, is not the 
case, for the Sawyer is rescued by Erema a mile lower down the 
stream, as he floats by on ‘‘a wattle of brushwood,” and is only 
a little exhausted by the accident. 

The second volume is concerned with the steps by which the 
murderer is traced,—and here we must leave the reader to find 
out the remainder of the mystery for himself. As we have 
hinted, Mr. Blackmore is at his best in the description of inanimate 
nature, and though this book is far inferior in this respect to 
his preceding works, there are several passages of real feeling 
and beauty, of which perhaps the best is the description of the 
little village of Shoxford, of which we have only space for the 
conclusion :— 

“But now every trouble has been settled for the best. The long 
grass is mown, and the short grass browsed; and the capers of the 
fairies and caprices of the cows have dappled worn texture with 4 


deeper green. Therefore, let eyes that are satisfied here—as any but 
a very bad eye must be, with so many changes of softness—follow the 
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sweet lead of the valley ; and there, in a bend of the gently-brawling 
river, stands the never-brawling church. A church less troubled with 
the gift of tongues is not to be found in England. A church of grey 
stone, that crumbles just enough to entice frail mortal sympathy, and 
confesses to the storms it has undergone in a tone that conciliates the 
human sigh. The town* is large, and high enough to tell what the 
wind is without any potato-bury on the top, and the simple roof is not 
associated with tiles of misguided fancy. But grey rest, and peace of 
ages, and content of lying calmly six feet deeper than the bustle of the 
quick, memory also, and oblivion, following each other slowly, like the 
shadows of the churchyard trees,—for all of these no better place can 
be, no softer comfort.” 

To sum up our opinion of this work, we think it to be un- 
worthy of Mr. Blackmore's talents. With his sympathy with 
nature and his power of drawing character, he might have given 
us a story as beautiful as it was simple and natural; as it is, he 
has only produced a third-rate magazine fiction, loose and wildly 
improbable in construction and incident, and most tedious in 
narration. ‘That it is redeemed here and there by bits of de- 
scription like the above is no compensation for work so inferior 


to that which he might have produced. 





KARL HILLEBRAND, ESSAYIST AND HISTORIAN.t 

Tue greatest of French critics was of opinion that an entirely 
independent judgment on French affairs is best formed out of the 
country, near the frontier, for instance, at Geneva or at Brussels ; 
and following his own precept, he wrote Port Royal at Lausanne, 
far from the influence of Paris coteries and party spirit. Ina 
certain sense, these words of Sainte-Beuve may be applied also to 
those who write on countries not their own. When they have 
succeeded in penetrating into their spirit, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of their peculiarities, in thoroughly comprehending 
the past and in accurately observing the present, they have more 
than once equalled, if not surpassed, the best writers of those 
countries themselves. Distance lends clearer outlines ; what is not 
essential and characteristic is thrown into the background ; pre- 
judices and preconceived ideas, which often so powerfully in- 
fluence the native writer, have no hold on the foreigner; he is 
able to keep the end in view without letting himself be disturbed 
by minor considerations, and he is sure of success if to all these 
outward advantages he joins that ‘gift of intelligence” which, 
Thiers remarks characteristically enough, is the first condition 
for writing history. In favour of this view, we have 
only to remind the reader of Gneist’s English Self-Government, 
Guizot’s Révolution d’Angleterre, Tocqueville's Democracy in 
America, the writings of Ranke, the studies on Dante of the late 
King of Saxony, the classical notes of Arthur Young on the state 
of France on the eve of the Revolution. The difficulties of such 
a task must, however, increase, if it is to be properly accomplished 
as regards a nation which, like the French, has, with very few excep- 
tions, directed its whole power and attention to its own history, 
and whose greatest historians have, at the same time, been its 
most splendid writers. Nor are such difficulties lessened if the 
writer on French affairs happens to be a German. With few ex- 
ceptions, amongst which Professor Sybel deserves to be noticed 
(Was wir von den Franzosen lernen Kénnen), German political 
writings cannot of late be acquitted of the charge of partiality. 
In this respect, victory has been harder to bear than defeat; and 
only a short time ago, Professor Daniel, at Halle, in a book on 
Germany, all but surpassed French Chauvivism. We therefore 
frankly confess that when Hillebrand’s work, Frankreich und die 
Franzosen, first made its appearance, we felt no particular desire 
to read it, prepared, as we were, to find a repetition of the oft- 
told tale, how German virtue and German morality would have’ 
ensured success, even without the genius of the leader and the 
excellence of one of the best armies that ever stood in line. A 
nearer inspection of the above-named book, however, soon un- 
deceived us, and in proportion as the reader is himself acquainted 
with French affairs he will know how to value the sense of justice, 
the fairness of Hillebrand’s appreciation of them, and the extent 
of the knowledge of men and things which he brought to his task. 
Before his first book on France appeared, Hillebrand was known 
chiefly by articles on literary matters. Long before 1862, when 
he wrote his first historical essay on Dino Compagni, he 
had accepted an appointment as professor of literature at the 
Faculté de Droit at Douai, and during twenty years, up to 
the war of 1870, he witnessed the doings of the Second Empire, 





* Probably a misprint fcr “ tower.” 
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and became personally acquainted with many of the men them 
most influential in politics, science, and literature. To this and 
to his intimate knowledge of French writings he owes much of 
the formal merits of his own, the ease, clearness, and elegant correct- 
ness with which he expresses himself, the refined care of language 
and style, the absence of which even higher merits cannot altogether 
make up for. When Hillebrand came to France, the revival of 
French literature due to the generation of 1830 was already on the 
wane. Still, while new comers of great promise entered the lists, 
illustrious names were surviving. It was in the nature of his 
mind to be particularly attracted by Sainte-Beuve, and 
for years he devoted his free time, both as lecturer and 
essayist, to subjects taken from English or French literature. 
In 1865, he published a series of lectures on the English novels 
of the eighteenth century, amongst which a first-rate one on 
Tom Jones deserves special notice. A comparison with Taine 
on this last subject is decidedly favourable to the German critic, 
for whose superior knowledge of English life and thought the 
French author’s most brilliant colours offer no equivalent. In the 
years which followed, Hillebrand contributed to the Revue des 
Cours Littéraires, the Journal des Débats, and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. In 1868, he published in French a 
volume of Etudes Historiques et Littéraires. At the same 
time, articles of his in the Nuova Antologia testify his lasting in- 
terest in Italy. After a time, however, and notwithstanding his 
knowledge and experience in literary matters, his interest in 
historical and political questions became predominant. In 1867 
he published an interesting little volume on contemporary 
Prussia and its institutions. ‘The war of 1870 forced him 
to sacrifice his position in France. It was then that he collected 
the results of his twenty years’ experience of French life and 
thought in the book, Frankreich und die Franzosen, which 
met with the attention it so well deserved. Meanwhile, its 
author spent the year 1873 in England, and from there wrote his 
book Aus und Ueber England, which forms the third volume of his 
essays, published under the title, Vélker, Zeiten und Menschen. 
Hillebrand calls himself a Liberal Conservative. The 
present political terminology has become so vague, that there 
is no longer a clear, distinct meaning attached to such words 
as these. It is, perhaps, more to the point to say that his 
claim to be trusted in his political judgments consists in his per- 
sonal independence, and calm, passionless power of observation. 
He has a clear, well-balanced mind, which is not to be satisfied 
by mere external appearances; in his eyes, the realities of life, 
experience, historical development are of far greater value than 
mere formule and abstract theories, be they ever so harmonious 
or connected with illustrious names. He is far too well acquainted 
with the past of the leading nations of Europe to indulge in the 
fancy that institutions can be transplanted about like trees, or 
that it is possible suddenly to call into existence in a foreign 
country that constitutional system which in England is the result 
of centuries of training in the art of self-government and liberty. 
Nor does he believe it at all likely that a nation whose 
greatness and glory in the past were the exclusive work 
of an enlightened executive will suddenly, at the call of a few 
theoretical politicians, prosper under a totally antagonistic 
system. At the same time, Hillebrand, who is so reluctant 
to accept the ready-made theories of others, carefully abstains 
from setting up a cut-and-dried one of hisown. He has taken 
the trouble to think for himself, and when asked what he means 
when speaking of a free country, he has in substance the following 
answer to give. Human interests are so involved and delicate, that 
it is impossible to foresee, to harmonise, or to regulate them all 
by laws. Notwithstanding the reforms already made or yet to 
come, they must therefore make their influence felt beyond the 
boundaries of law. This is the essential point. As long as public 
control keeps this unlawful influence within its proper limits, 
the countries where this control is exercised may be called 
“free.” ‘The origin of power in itself has nothing to do with 
freedom ; even the most superficial politicians begin to perceive 
that democracy and freedom are two things absolutely different 
from each other. (Aus und Ueber England, 8.78.) In another 
passage he says :— 
“In trath, not that country is free in which everybody mixes himself 
up in public affairs, and in ordinary times, abstention ought to remain 
the normal condition for citizens in general. The sick, children, clients, 
local and affairs have, as a rule, the first claim upon us, aad 
the State comes only second, as long as its very existence is not 
threatened. Therefore the free country would be that in which every 


citizen has a right to interfere in public business, and makes use of that 
right whenever times become critical. Every well-regulated State 





must be governed by men who have made the science of government 
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the object of a life’s labour. Citizens who govern themselves during 
their leisure hours, when they have finished making their shoes or 
ploughing their fields, belong no less to Utopia than the wise despots 
who manage everything. What is really important is the supervision, 
the control, not the constant interference of the citizen; it is the 
possibility for the sovereign—the people—to pronounce a veto.” (Aus 
und Ueber England, s, 826-327.) 

And as if thinking of the well-known passage in Montesquieu, 
‘+ J’aime les paysans ; ils ne sont pas assez savants pour raisonner 
de travers,” Hillebrand insists that modern history, both in 
France and Germany, tends to disprove the notion that the spread 
of education makes the majority of men really fit to form a 
judgment on political questions. The working-classes in the 
towns, who know how to read and write, let themselves be carried 
away, either by envy or covetousness, or by the shallowest political 
theories ; while ignorant peasants, who merely follow their instincts, 
habits, or interests, are, he thinks, nearly always in the right. 
In accordance with such views, Hillebrand does not sympathise 
with theoretical politicians and doctrinaires, but with firm, clear, 
practical statesmen, like Cavour, Thiers, or Lord Palmerston. 
The latter, although he severely criticises his policy in the 
East, is his favourite, and his admiration for him rests on 
the assumption that while no other statesman was so sober 
in asserting moral principles, there was not one who took 
greater care to ensure their success in actual politics. As an 
illustration of this, he quotes Lord Palmerston’s perfect loyalty 
in the question of Belgian independence, and the line taken by 
him towards Poland and Naples. ‘Lord Palmerston,” writes 
Hillebrand, ‘*had but few abstract ideas. He was almost with- 
out poetical or ideal aspirations, was totally destitute of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, or an anxious morality, but, nevertheless, 
remains the type of a statesman who always felt, spoke, and 
acted as he ought, whose inclinations, aspirations, and energies 
were essentially actual, and for whom instinct and habit were 
safer guides on the path of duty, of success, and greatness for 
himself and his country, than any philosophical, moral, or political 
system could have been.” (Aus und Ueber England, s. 89-90.) 
And Hillebrand concludes with the remark that had Palmerston 
lived to the year 1870, the great war would never have come to 
pass, and France, prevented from making her raid on Germany, 
would not have lost her two provinces, a result which would 
have been more profitable to her than the tardy expressions 
of sympathy from the neighbour who left her to her fate. 

In surveying the history of the English Constitution in this 
century, Hillebrand considers the time about 1832 to have been 
the most glorious, and which, taken all in all, witnessed the 
completion of one of the most perfect and harmonious political 
structures ever seen in the history of the world :— 

“ For the last ten years,” ho goes on to say, “ England also has entered 
into a state of transition, the course of which it has nearly run through. 
During the first half of the century, the power both of the Crown and 
of the House of Lords have been constantly weakened ; since then, the 
composition of the House of Commons has undergone a complete 
change. Other representatives of society, and consequently other ideas 
and other interests, have penetrated there, and the parties, whose 
names had already been changed, underwent a process of entire trans- 
formation. A third party made its appearance, which had long before 
been employed in undermining, or at least in changing the Constitution, 
as well as tho whole intellectual training of England. This party— 
the Radical party—has governed for the last ten years despotically, 
absolutely, and without seeing its power disputed, but it still governs 
through the statesmen of the two parties which existed before.” (Aus 
und Ueber England, p. 71-73.) 

This is the fundamental idea from which Hillebrand starts to 
judge the present state of affairs in England, and he is sharp and 
clever enough to interest éven those who do not agree with him. 

“The democratic movement in England,” he writes, ‘may be 
checked for moments, but a little sooner or later it will pursue its 
course, and stop only when tho over-heated locomotive bursts into 
fragments, destroying its heedless drivers, and leaving once more those 
eternally indestructible organic forces which exist in every society to 
work, grow, and expand without hindrance. The best thing for those 
who look anxiously at such a feverish, nearly involuntary motion of 
the machinery of the State is not to try and stop it. It is too late for 
that, and worse than useless to indulge in complaints. Better far leave 
the reckless drivers to complete their work, and to fulfil one’s own, apart 
from them, earnestly and unceasingly, till the day comes, however late, 
when the common sense, the political instinct of the nation wakes up 
once more to the conviction that the responsible guidances of the 
national interests of a great country can be safely trusted only to the 
talent, the exporience, and the energy of a few. (Aus und Ueber 
England, p. 32.) 

We have endeavoured fairly to state the opinions of Hillebrand, 
without expressing any agreement with them. They are interest- 
ing, as the deliberate convictions of a very able and learned man, 
who does not allow himself to be influenced in his judgments by 
his personal wishes, and who labours under no illusion as to his 





as he expresses them clearly and courageously, and a knowledge 
of them is necessary to those who wish to understand the state of 
mind in which he commenced his great book on the history of 
France since 1850, which we propose to notice on a future 


occasion. 





MISS SIMCOX ON NATURAL LAW.* 


Tuts is in effect an attempt, ingenious and not unskilful, but 
very much the reverse of convincing, to prove that the world 
would go on pretty much as it done if society made up its mind that 
there is no God. In general, the argument is conducted with 
fairness and a reasonable amount of sympathy, though the advo- 
cacy of a particular view makes itself quite apparent under the 
professed and no doubt consciously cherished intention of in- 
vestigating man’s religious position, without prejudgment of “ the 
metaphysical question whether or no natural laws are of super- 
natural imposition ;” but on one or two occasions Miss Simcox 
passes the limits of perfect controversial courtesy. We do not 
object to a sharp expression of opinion, even if dashed with 
contempt for those who are supposed to disown it. Having, for 
example, given her own atheistic version of facts connected with 
religion, Miss Simcox does not offend us by commencing a new 
paragraph with the following sentence :—‘“ It is for the many 
who find the theological hypothesis meaningless and incredible, 
that we offer the above account of the facts innocently distorted 
by the undisciplined imaginations of virtuous persons, whose 
egotism, banished from the heart, has taken refuge in the brain.” 
Religious people of course say that this is a begging of the ques- 
tion, but as much may, perhaps, be alleged of a multitude of loose 
assertions on the other side, representing atheism as a mere effort 
to rationalise depravity. Miss Simcox descends, however, to the 
ad captandum style of the partisan, when she describes that theistic 
agnosticism, in which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Spencer have 
common ground, as ‘the philosophy which brandishes the 
conception of a mighty z as a sort of two-edged muzzle for science 
and religion.” If Miss Simcox really wishes to gauge the strength 
of philosophical theism at the present moment, she will do well 
to attain an intelligent apprehension of the philosophy in question, 
of which she has no idea less superficial than the small-talk 
of the sensationalist school. The unfortunate misapplication 
of the philosophy of Hamilton made by Mansel in his Bampton 
Lectures furnishes some excuse for Miss Simcox, but 
we are not aware that any of the followers of Hamilton 
have assented to the use of his principles attempted by the 
lecturer. It seems evident enough, primd facie, and it will be 
found true after the most searching investigation, that a philo- 
sophy which rests on a demonstration of the Infinite must afford 
scope for inquiry in all possible directions, and, until the finite 
exhausts the infinite, can dispense with muzzles of every kind. 
The other instances in which Miss Simcox appears to us to deviate 
slightly from the tone appropriate to so grave a discussion are 
those in which she tries to enliven the debate by touches of con- 
ventional satire. ‘‘ No mortal,” she says once, ‘‘ knows whether 
a resurrection to eternal life would answer his expectation or not, 
but many good people are at pains to explain that they could not 
take their own souls au sérieux, unless they believed them 
to be immortal, and we have no wish to cavil at the 
means by which so necessary a result may be obtained; 
only, looking at things dispassionately from without, the 
misgiving arises whether our own respect for the human 
soul would stand the strain of seeing our good neighbours pro- 
duced to infinity.” Annihilation is hardly matter for a joke, and 
the writer must either be very young, or must have enjoyed a 
rare exemption from bereavement, and had singularly few oppor- 
tunities of observing in others the anguish it entails, in whom 
such jesting would not betray heartlessness. It is due to Miss 
Simcox to say that this kind of flippancy does not often occur. 
In general, she writes with adequate seriousness, as well as with 
vigour and care. 

Weare perhaps prejudiced, but the parts of Miss Simcox’s volume 
in which her reasoning strikes us as most conclusive are those in 
which she deals with Pantheism and Positivism, both of which 
she pronounces unsatisfactory. Nothing could be more admirable 
than the remark that ‘in practice, Pantheism either stops short 
with a slight consecration of natural philosophy as a substitute 
for religion, or else its scientific character disappears, and the 
world as it is, is deified and endowed with soul; or again, the 
rational element is sacrificed to the emotional, and a result un- 
distinguishable from mysticism is arrived at.” Having thus sum- 
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marily and justly dismissed pantheism, Miss Simcox somewhat 
surprises us by her enthusiasm for Spinoza, the reputed father 
of modern pantheism. She dropsa hint, however, that she regards 
Spinoza as in reality an atheist, a conclusion to which we strongly 
demur. While praising Comte as ‘‘ much too positive a thinker 
to be seduced into pantheism, too rational to confound subject 
and object in mysticism,” she specifies two reasons why “the 
religion of humanity” is not likely to take the place of the 
« other dogmatic religions with which it aims at competing.” ‘The 
first is that ‘‘ positive thinkers ” would not accept proselytes who 
were merely formal and unintelligent, like most of the adherents 
of the old faith ; the second, that ordinary men and women can- 
not be expected, ‘now, or for centuries to come,” to rise to the 
positive conception of humanity. What is still more to the 
purpose, this conception, however well realised, would not answer 
to the idea of God. ‘The great being, humanity, however great 
our small powers will allow of our conceiving it to be, is still not 
supreme ;” it is but ‘‘a single product of evolution, instead of 
all its absolute, infinite, irresponsible conditions.” The rationalist, 
the mystic, the orthodox theologian, all represent the religious 
sentiment or instinct as ‘feeling its way towards a goal 
of absolute submission,” and requiring, we may add, in 
the object of worship, absolute perfection. The Posi- 
tivist sets out with an assertion of the non-existence of an 
{Infinite Spirit, and claims worship for what, at best, is a finite 
conception. Nothing in the history of speculation or of practice 
is more astonishing than that clever and accomplished men 
should be found capable of persuading themselves that the so- 
called religion of Positivism is a religion at all. It lacks the 
differentiating element, the specific note, of religion. Instead of 
connecting man with the Infinite, it denies the Infinite. It 
attempts to move the world with a lever whose fulcrum avowedly 
rests on the world’s surface. 

We are not sure that Miss Simcox would explicitly accept these 
last statements, but they are, we think, in substantial accord- 
ance with her brief but effective, nay, subversive criticism of the 
Positive religion. All the more are we surprised at her failure to 
perceive that a similar line of reasoning must lead into, and turn 
inside out, the heart of her own main position, namely, that religion 
is possible without a God. It is perfectly obvious that the religion 
of which she speaks is at least one degree further removed than 
the Positive religion from religion in the true sense of the 
word. The Positivists elaborately construct their substi- 
tute for a God, and though that substitute may not serve 
the purpose of a real Deity, it surely is better than no 
substitute at all. The only thing obscure and vague in 
Miss Simcox’s volume is her notion of religion as continu- 


ing to subsist, after it has been conclusively established that | 


there is no God. In a general way, she takes help from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s ideas of religion as morality plus emotion, and 
of God as the not-ourselves that makes for righteousness. But 
we can only smile at the illustration thus given of lucus a non 
lucendo. If Mr. Arnold’s ideas illuminate Miss Simcox’s temple, 
we should like some explanation as to what light those ideas, in 
their sickly flickering, really dispense. All the morality in the 
world is more or less emotional ; three-fourths of the lyric poetry 
in existence is concerned with the emotional aspects of morality ; 
but few people, we presume, would pronounce “ John Anderson ” 
ahymn. On the other hand, there is very little either of morality 
or of what ordinarily passes for emotion in the ‘Te Deum,” 
which all men feel to be instinct with the purest religious inspira- 
tion. As for the not-ourselves making for righteousness, Mr. 
Arnold has never, so far as we know, given any intelligible indi- 
cation of the nature of the force, power, or existence, which makes 
for righteousness, and has never adduced a single example of 
the “‘ making for” in question, which could not be accounted for 
on natural grounds. In point of fact, Miss Simcox has herself 


| congeries of mechanical forces constituting the universe is worthy 
| of being carefully observed by us, nothing more; and to work 
ourselves up into religious ecstacies about it is fudge. 
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Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. (Sudbury.)—This is one of two pocket-books 
| which for many years past—nearly fifty, we believe—have held their 
| own in Suffolk against all more modern kinds. Scarcely any one in that 
county is ignorant of Falcher’s and Pawsey’s pocket-books, Fulcher’s 
began in the days of the old Keepsakes, and to this hour is filled with 
tales and verses and rhymed acrostics and charades, sent in chiefly 
from the county to compete for prizes distributed by the editor. The 
interest of this competition seems never to have died out, and we be- 
lieve that the Pocket-book is still in active demand. We cannot this 
year say much for the verses sent, some of which are really bad enough 
to be valued as curiosities of literature, but an expert in such things 
tells us that some of the rhymed puzzles are exceedingly good. There 
are two or three well-chosen landscape illustrations, and the whole is a 
curious memorial of a time which, to Londoners, seems so far away. 


The Home Naturalist; with Practical Instructions for Collecting, 
Arranging, and’ Preserving Natural Objects. By Harland Couttas. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This valuable and pretty little volume, 
chiefly designed “to assist amateurs” of the way of thinking of 
Ingoldsby’s “ Sir Thomas the Good,” who 

“ Would pore for an hour o'er a bee or & flower, 

Or the things that come creeping out after a shower,” 
seems to us to be a very complete and interesting manual. Its 
contents are various, and its plan presupposes the formation of 
a number of collections, an aquarium, an insectarium, a terrariam, 
and cabinets of minerals and woods. The beetles and the butterflies: 
grow quite charming as one reads about them, but one prefers to think 
of them dissociated from the good supply of pins which the amateur 
naturalist is instructed to have always at hand, especially on “ still, calm 
days, when these insects appear in woodlands, glad in their life, and 
gladdening the eye and the heart of man :” and gladdening more par- 
ticularly, we presume, the boy who has gone out with his net, his 
shears, and his pins all ready for them. It is only fair to observe 
that Mr. Couttas instructs his young friends how to kill the beautiful 
“ careering” creatures as quickly and painlessly as possible. “Simple 
pressure of the thorax between the thumb and forefinger,” it 
seems, is the approved method, and the handy pin is a post-mortem 
arrangement. A really charming chapter on “Animal Life in the 
Aquarium” might inspire anybody, who had time for such recreations, 
to set up one, to observe the difference between the habits of the 
stickleback and the gold-fish, and to confirm the writer’s assertion that 
“all the movements of the pond-snail will be found interesting.” The 
illustrations are numerous and good, sometimes they are very funny, 
as, for instance, when we are shown a battle between two salamanders 
for a worm, which is being fought with all the vigour which may have 
inspired that legendary combat dear to rhyme-learning childhood, in 
which, 


“ The lion and the unicorn fought for the crown, 
And the lion turned the unicorn upside down."’ 

A Man of Other Days: Recollections of the Marquis Henry Joseph 
Costa de Beauregard. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This is an interesting book, though a stiff, un- 
graceful translation. Miss Yonge claims to have expended upon it “an 
unusual amount of time and pains,” but she has allowed many awk ward- 
nesses and some errors on the part of the translator to escape supervi- 
sion. She should not, for instance, have allowed the Marquis to be 
represented as writing to his wife, “ We are horribly miserable,” when 
it is plain from the context that the English equivalent of his meaning 
is, “We are exceedingly poor;” and she should have suppressed so 
clumsy a sentence as the following, especially as it purports to bo a 
rendering of one of Chiteaubriand’s sayings :—‘ To dwell on things of 
the past is a sweet mania,—everything is pleasant, especially when the 
eyes are turned on the early years of cherished friends. A beloved life 
is thus lengthened out, our feelings of affection are drawn out, and 
extended to days before our ken; we adorn the past from the present, 





more thinking power, in the sense of decisively discriminating 
between fact and not fact, between substance and shadow, than 
Mr. Arnold, and must perceive, if she looks with her usual pene- | 
tration, that his religious philosophy is mere coloured mist. ' 
Deriving no real assistance from his exquisitely worded but flimsy 

speculations, she is thrown back upon the difficulty of connecting | 
anything like transcendent emotion—anything like the feeling | 
which prostrates a worshipper before his God—with the material 
objects and second causes of that science which alone she owns. 
The difficulty alluded to could not be better presented than in her 
own words :—‘‘ It is not a moral duty to, feel an affection for the 
solar and the stellar systems, to wax enthusiastic over the proper- 
ties of space, or to admire the circuitous processes in the evolution 
of life.” There is really no answer to this. If no God exists, the 








and we compose our friends.” “A sweet mania” and to “compose our 
friends ” are quite ingeniously “ vile” phrases. The original work is, no 
doubt, a good specimen of the French-memoir class,—probably a little too 
. mtimental, though that effect is brought out displeasingly in the Eng- 
lish version rather by the baldness of the translation than in exaggeration 
of feeling—and it possesses the attraction of a number of letters written to 
the Marquis by Joseph le Maistre. The book is the history of a Savoyard 
family during the troubles entailed on the little Duchy of Savoy by the 
first French revolution and the subsequent invasions. The patriarchal 
home of. the mountaineer noble is interesting to read about, and the 
character of the Marquis de Beauregard is attractive in its old- 
fashioned stateliness. 


Lutchmee and Dilloo: a Study of West-Indian Life. By Edward 


Jenkins. (Mullan and Son.)—The author of “Ginx’s Baby ” reminds 
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ms of Mrs. Hominy, when she talked her own books, accompanied by 
the use of the Major’s pocket-handkerchief. He rewrites his own Blue- 
book on the Coolie question, and a dull, tiresome, uvromantic, and 
unreasonable combination of romance and reality is the result. Dilloo, 
the typical coolie, though sufficiently betrayed and ill-treated to furnish 
a pendant for ‘* Uncle Tom,” is done to death by a countryman of his 
own, not by the Legrees of British Guiana, and all the terrible exam- 
ples of injustice and cruelty in the coolie-employing colonies are 
massed together in the one against which Mr. Jenkins hurls the 
heavy weapons of his fiction. While we are more than willing that he 
should have ample opportunities of urging his views of coolie labour 
and its abuses, and wish him success in the reformation of the latter, 
we are bound t> protest, as reviewers of novels, against the method 
which he has adopted to effect the former, for we must pronounce 
Lutchmee and Dilloo a failure asa novel. As “A Study of West-Indian 
Life,” the book is deficient in the local colouring which stories of 
strange places and modes of life must have, to be attractive to the 
general reader, 

Lotos-Flowers, Gathered in Sun and Shadow. By Mrs. Chambers 
Ketchum. (D. Appleton and Co., New York.)—It is very rarely that 
we find among short poems on homely subjects, songs of the affections, 
memories of the past, so much true, tender, and unaffected pathos and 
gentle thought as we find in Mrs. Chambers Ketchum’s verses, Too 
often the epithet “simple” is merely polite for “silly,” but in the 
present instance it may be used in its best meaning; these poems are 
simple, with the simplicity of high thought and of pure form. Some 
of them have the indefinable charm of keen sympathy, so that they 
seem to put one’s own thought, one’s own grief into words, 
and so to become friends, and abide by one. The writer has 
plainly conceived a strong affection for England, and a profound 
reverence for some of our great men during her residence in this coun- 
try; and she gives very musical expression to those feelings in the 
poem called “Agathos.” We are hard to please in hymns, but Mrs. 
Chambers Ketchum pleases us by her hymn, ‘‘ The Touching of Jesus,” 
and one, in a less manageable, and therefore, to our mind, less appro- 
priate measure for a hymn, called, “‘ Miserere Mei.” Her “Christmas 
Carol for a Child” is quite beautiful, worthy to take its place beside 
that matchless poem for baby lips, “ Gentle Jesus,” which is still, we 
hope, learned in English nurseries, as it used to be when the world was 
ever so much younger, simpler, and more truthful than it is now. 

The Reign of Rosas; or, South- American Sketches. By E. C. 
Fernau. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The “ Reign of Terror” in the Argentine 
Confederation forms the subject of this volume. The scene labours 
under the disadvantage of distance, considered in the sense of the 
fictitious interest of romance, the persons and the life described labour 
under those of strangeness and unattractiveness, which are unfortunately 
combined with a singularly common-place style, and extreme violence 
of opinion and sentiment on the part of the author. The history of 
what Mr. Fernan calls “ the dreadful decade ” during which “ one man’s 
despotic will”—that of Rosas—“ pressed heavily on the social life of a 
whole nation,” might no doubt furnish a plentiful crop of romantic 
realities to suit the purposes of writers of fiction; but the author of 
this book is not calculated to reap that harvest skilfully. The stories 
he gives us here are crude and extravagant. The author’s style is 
occasionally very uncouth, as, for instance, when the betrothed lover of 
a certain Dofia Juanita is described as the ‘almost son ” of the lady’s 
father. And it is said of Pedro, a gaucho, that “ he thonght it would be 
curiously pleasant to die for those whom he had protected.” 

Every-Day Meals; being Economic and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. By Mary Hooper. (Henry S. 
King and Co,)—Our already deep obligations to Miss Hooper, to whom 
the public owes its rescue from ‘‘cold mutton, again”—or may owe 
that rescue if it chooses—are weightily increased by this excellent and 
practical little book. From the era of its appearance, and its assimilation 
by bis womankind, many a British householder will date his emanci- 
pation from the abhorred régime of eggs and bacon for breakfast. The 
recipes for little dishes are all excellent, and so clearly worded, that 
presumptuous man instantly believes, on reading them, that he could 
descend into the kitchen and “toss up” the little dishes without any 
difficulty. Over the introductory instructions in economic cookery he 
will be apt to grow pensive, if not actually desponding, and to doubt 
the possibility of realising such a vision of immaculate stew-pans and 
suppressed “ perquisites,” of conscientiously prepared stock-pots and 
dripping applied to its legitimate purposes, on this side of that state of 
existence in which we may reasonably hope we shall need no broth, and 
‘have no cooks to spoil it. 

Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. The Western and Northern Suburbs. By E. Walford. Vol. V. 
(Cassell.)—Mr, Walford’s work continues to be as carefully executed and 
as full of interest as ever. He begins his fifth volume with Belgravia. 
This, of course, is a modern region, but we soon travel into parts that, 
though not belonging to Old London, are yet old, and abounding in 
historical and personal associations. Such are Knightsbridge and 


Chelsea, counting among other great names, that of Sir Thomas More 
in the past and Thomas Carlyle in the present ; and of places that are, 
Chelsea Hospital, and of places that were, Ranelagh Gardens. 


Then 











there is Kensington, full of memories that include the last two hundred 
years; and the gloomy history of Tyburn, which Mr. Walford makog 
especially interesting. Paddington gives occasion for a sketch, 
narrative and descriptive, of the Underground Railway; Lord’s 
Cricket-Ground is noticed, but dismissed with too brief an account, 
In curious juxtaposition comes a short biography of Joanna Southcot 
(she was buried in the ground of St. John’s Wood Chapel, which stands 
about two hundred yards from the cricket-ground). Mr. Walford, 
quoting Mr. Grant’s * Travels in Town ” (1839), tells us that the South- 
cottians were not then extinct. The latest information that the present 
writer possesses of them is a handbill, which came under his notice 
about ten years ago. This recommended the faithful to attach them. 
selves to the Church of England, pending the fulfilment of the promise,— 
a curious testimony, which will approve itself variously to various persons, 
to the Church of England’s comprehensiveness. But we cannot pretend 
to go even in the most cursory manner through Mr. Walford’s volume, 
It includes, besides the places which we have mentioned, and others, 
Highgate, Hampstead, Hackney, Hoxton, Stoke Newington, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, and Stratford-le-Bow. It would not, we should think, be 
a bad plan for small handbooks to be made out of the volume for separate 
suburbs. There might be a considerable local sale for them, and 
certainly anything that moves a Londoner to take some pride and 
interest in his parish would be a most salutary thing. In this respect 
every petty place in the kingdom has the advantage. The volume is 
enriched with a number of illustrations, often representing places that 
have perished or have been altered beyond all recognition. 


Sir William Fergusson, Bart.: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry 
Smith, Professor of Surgery at King’s College, and Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital. (J. and A. Churehill.)—Of the many Scotchmen 
who “could not help coming from Scotland,” there are few who have 
reflected more honour on their country than Sir William Fergusson, 
and there are but few to be found in the annals of any of the professions 
on whom success sat so lightly. He was not one of the Caledonians 
with whom Charles Lamb could only have a very “imperfect sym- 
pathy,” and it was delightful to find in him, towards the close of a 
brilliant career, an apparently grand unconsciousness of the name and 
fame he had achieved in the world. It is only the prosperity of fools 
which destroys them, while in the case of a wise, good, and capable 
man like Sir William, his prosperity only raises to a higher 
power the best qualities of his nature. Born at Prestonpans in 
1808, of parents whom Mr. Smith does not think it worth while speci- 
ally to mention, and educated at the High School of Edinburgh, under 
nobody's special home guidance, Sir William became a pupil, with great 
mechanical aptitude, of poor Robert Knox, of Burke and Hare notoriety, 
but for whose instructions, as those of perhaps the greatest anatomical 
teacher of his day, he cherished the profoundest gratitude. A Fellow 
of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, then one of the surgeons of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, in his thirty-second year William Fergus- 
son received the appointment to the Chair of Surgery at King’s College, 
London, and to the surgeoncy of King’s College Hospital. In course of 
time, he was clected to the presidency of the London College of Surgeons, 
in 1866 a baronetcy was conferred on him, and in 1867 he was made 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen; and thus he bad, says Mr. Smith, 
acquired all the honours which it is possible for a man in 
his profession to obtain. During the time that elapsed from 
his election to King’s College until he was appointed serjeant- 
surgeon to the Queen, Fergusson was rivalling even Liston himself in 
the brilliancy and success of his operations. His performances in the 
cure of cleft palate, and in excision of the knee-joint and upper jaw, 
were an astonishment to the profession. His private practice was 
enormous, but in the midst of all his justly-earned honours, to meet Sir 
William in private was to find in him a genial, simple, genuine 
brother-man. The confidence he inspired in his patients was almost 
extraordinary, and the poorest sufferer in the hospital received at his 
hand an amount of tenderness, and thought, and care which no money 
could of itself secure to a private patient. Scotland may well be proud 
of him. He was one of the benefactors of the world, and it is certainly 
a crowning element of his good-fortune that his successor in the chair of 
surgery, and a friend of thirty years’ standing, is also the author of 
this admirable sketch. For ourselves, we could wish that this masterly 
éloge had been longer, but such as it is, we commend it to the careful 
perusal of the members—especially of the younger members—of that 
noble profession of which Sir William Fergusson was so distinguished 
an ornament. 


Theoretical Naval Architecture. By Samuel J. P. Thearle. (Collins 
and Co.)—It is almost a reflection upon our early scientific enterprise 
that though essentially a maritime people, we allowed the French to 
be pioneers in the adaptation of the methods of science to naval con- 
struction, and Roman-like, took their captured ships-of-war as models 
for our own. We have now, it is true, men well trained in this branch 
of architecture, but the literature of the subject, some parts of which 
should be easily attainable by the draughtsman ¢v.d skilled workman, 
is far above their heads in intellectual grasp and costliness. The pre- 
sent unpretending work is intended to supply this want, enunciating 
the principles on which the art of shipbuilding rests, and simplifying 
many of the problems on the calculation of the stability of vessels. Mr. 
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‘Thearle may be congratulated on having done real service to the pro- 
fession of which he is a distinguished member, both in this treatise and 


the excellent book of plates which forms its Second Part. 


John Cheap. The Chapman's Library. The Scottish Chief. Literature 
of the Last Century Classified: Religious and Scriptural. (Lindsay, 
Glasgow.)—Some of the contents of this volume are interesting, some 


are simply curious, some are quite out of place. How has Divine 
Songs for the Use of Children, by J. Watts, D.D., with the date of 1847, 
found its way here? We should like to know something about the “ ac- 
count cf the Battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge,” taken from an 
American newspaper, entitled “the Nation’s Gazette,” and claiming to 
be written by the “ Laird of Torfoot, an offiver in the Presbyterian 
army.” The beginning has a suspicious look. “It was a fair Sabbath 
morning, 1st June, 1679, that an assembly of Covenanters sat down on 
the heathy mountains of Drumclog. We had assembled, not to fight 
but to worship the God of our fathers. We were far from the tumult of 
cities. The long, dark heath waved around us, and we disturbed no 
living creature, saving the pees-weep and the heather-cock.” This 
is somewhat remarkable prose for the year 1679. It is doubtful also 
whether the laird of Torfoot would have thonght it necessary to give 
this piece of information, “ We of the Covenant never swear.” On tho 
other hand, the “History of the Life and Sufferings of the Rev. Jobn 
Welch,” “ The Life and Wonderful Prophecies of Donald Carrill,” and 
one or two other pieces are interesting. The Comic and Humorous 
volume happened not to come under notice till the foregoing criticism 
had been written. It contains less that is interesting, and nearly as 
much that is irrelevant. Some of the matter, we cannot but think, 
would have been much better left in the obscurity into which it has 
happily fallen. There is a positive mania now-a-days for digging up 
all sorts of offensive stuff which the kindly action of time has buried. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the Author of “Queenie,” &. 38 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This story is well written and pleasing through- 
out. From the first we are charmed with the gentle Miss Ina and with her 
strong-willed niece. But there is one part which has a quite unusual 
freshness and force. Bridget Colbert, looking back with pride to her 
old Huguenot ancestry, and at the same time feeling the cruel pinch of 
need, made all the worse by the neighbourhood of the place where her 
family had once been wealthy and prosperous, devises a plan such as is 
often imagined but very seldom executed. The religious troubles which 
had exiled her own family to Ulster had sent another branch of it to 
Holland. To the head of this branch she writes. She details her cireum- 
stances. Will he look out for employment for her? Then the scene of the 
story is transferred to Holland. Here there is no mistaking the touch 
of familiar acquaintance. The Dutch family and its belongings are 
charmingly described, and the relations of Bridget with her wayward 
pupil and her lovers form a picture that is full of interest. We doubt, 
indeed, whether it is not somewhat spoilt by the death-bed marriage. 
We feel ourselves to be scarcely on this familiar earth, when we find a 
‘woman urging the man whom she loves with all her heart to marry 
another who has given her heart, or rather her fancy, to him, though 
that other be dying. Sir James Wilde, the ucurper who has put him- 
self in the place of the old Colbert family, is a vigorous sketch. The 
trivial cause of his hatred, and the strange contradiction of his love 
for Iua, are both, it seem to us, touches true to nature. A Jewel of a 
Girl is a novel decidedly above the average, and might with advantage 
have had a happier name. 


Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Roman History. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Mareus Ward.)—There is a certain want of proportion in this book. 
The legends of the early history suit the tastes of children, it is true, 
but if children are to learn history, it is history and not legend that 
must be told them. Miss Yonge quite recognises the difference between 
the two, yet she allots an undue proportion of her space to the early 
annals. Livy, having to tell the story of Rome from Romulus to Augustus, 
gives ten out of one hundred and fifty books to the history of four hun- 
dred and fifty years; Miss Yonge has to tell the story for eight centuries 
more, and she gives the same period a third. But she tells tho story 
with her usual charm of manner, and it is evident that she has made an 
effort to study the subject. One or two blemishes may be noted. The 
famous epitaph on a virtuous woman ought to run “domi,” not “ domum 
mansit.” The Latin word for “land” is “ager,” not “agri.” And how 
Strange the mistake which makes Tacitus the son-in-law of the Emperor 
Titus! 

The Squire's Courtship. By Mrs. Mackenzie Danicl. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. Daniel’s last book was “One Golden 
Summer,” and her readers were not allowed to get to the subject of it 
till somewhere in the third volume. Here, too, we have the same 
peculiarity ; the “ squire ” is not the “ squire ” in the usual sense of that 


bear a very decided resemblance to Dora's maiden aunts in “ Dayid 
Copperfield.” On the whole, however, Zhe Squire's Courtship may be 
pronounced an improvement on “One Golden Summer.” The story is 
more vigorous, the characters are more interesting and better drawn. 
It would have been still better, perhaps, if the heroine had not been made 
to tell her own story. As itis, she seoms somewhat affected and self- 
conscious. Was it, by the way, the earliest symptom of the distraction 
of love that so notable a housekeeper (for such is the character that 
we infer from her description of herself) ordered for a party of three a 
cod’s head and shoulders, ah h of mutton, and a couple of chickens. 
The superfluity of the fish she enlarges upon, but the more monstrous 
superabundance of the meat does not seem to strike her. 

Shooting, Yachting, and Sea-Fishing Trips, By “Wild Fowler,” 
“Snapshot.” Second Series. Vol. II. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 
volume contains the description of a variety of experiences which will 
make sportsmen envious,—sportsmen, that is, who are willing to put up 
with a good deal of discontent and hardship. A considerable portion is 
devoted to sea-fishing experiences, though the author generally contrives 
to combine some wild-fowl shooting with his fishing. Sea-fishing is a 
very fine sport, if it can be got at, but this is not easy. In the summer 
many parts of our coast are absolutely untenanted, und in the winter 
there are not a few conditions to be united before success can be counted 
on. For people who live the ordinary sedentary life of those who lcok 
on fishing as a recreation, not an employment, it is a severe trial to sit 
for six or eight hours in an open boat in December with a stiff breeze 
blowing. Still this volume is worth consulting. For whatever is to be 
done in this way, there could not be a better guide than this. 


“Them Boots.” By William Gilbert. (Daldy and Isbister.)—Mrs. 
Rigton, a ticket-of-leave woman, steals a pair of boots. These boots 
act the part of an evil gonius throughout the story. As the author 
gives us no rationalising explanation of their action, we may suppose 
that they constitute what we may call the “ fairy” element in the tale, 
and that their artistic purpose is to relieve with a kind of grim and 
not inappropriate humour the dismal atmosphere into which the reader 
is introduced. Mr. Gilbert's purpose is to give a study of the character 
of the female criminal, with its strange inccnsistencies, its fitful, gusty 
temper; and he has also in view the object of preaching a homily against 
gin, “ original sin,” as one of the women in the story persists in calling 
it, not without truth, though much to the horror of the theological 
orthodoxy of the lady Superior and the chaplain. Altogether the book 
makes a very striking picture, drawn by a hand which is familiar with 
its subject, and knows how to paint it effectively. 


Portrry.—Zhe Bridal~Wreath, and other Poems, by W. F. Buckland 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company), seems to have been written in 
New Zealand. We would not insult the colony by supposing that they 
cannot write as good verse there as we do here,—one poet of no mean 
order has certainly risen there. Yet verse is not so natural an outcome 
of colonial life, as it is of the very different conditions of society in the 
old country. Whatever credit is due to Mr. Buckland for writing under 
these circumstances, he should have, but we cannot allow him much 
more. Anthony Babington, by Violet Fane (Chapman and Hall), is a 
tale told in verse of fair quality, intermingled with prose, of the 
Babington conspiracy. It calls itself a drama, but we can see nothing 
dramatic about it; it is simply a narrative in dialogue. This is not an 
attractive or effective form.——Songs of the Semitic, in English Verse. 
By G.G.W. (Triibner.) We do not care to follow the critical specula- 
tions of the writer. It is enough, to exhibit his competence for the task 
of interpreting poetical thought, to give a specimen of what he would 
put for the most pathetic words in the English language :— 


“Oh! hinder not my steps in following thee; 

Place po obstruction in my way. 

Thy loving face is al] the world to me ; 

Dearest, withstand me not, I pray. 

Thou art to me my one sole thought and care, 
And where thou goest I will go; 

Thy loving trust, then, oh, pray let me share, 
To me a mother's kindness show. 

Where dies* thou, in that same spot I die; 
Where dwellest thou, I also dwell; 

My grave beside thine own shall peaceful lie, 
Our bodies twain in one small cell.” 


——Lochelére, a Poem (Longmans), is the work of a writer who regrets 
the disastrous effect of the Norman Conquest on our language, and 
would fain go back to the “well of English undefiled” by Norman 
corruptions. This English, however, he has helped ont with some 
inventions of hisown. The reader shall have a specimen of the result :— 


*“ Lochlére! although you mostly indeed have meant well, 
Death is your wage well earned; and in no wise can you 
Live by appeal to wright; for you have neither 
Striven mith all your power to keep the Drighten's 
Laws; nor indeed, if so you had striven, would your 
Striving have aught forstood you. You never kept them. 
Goa, = gestights by truth to His laws >: pm om, 
Neither is weak in milts nor is loose in wright ; 

















word before the two-hundred and twenty-fourth page of the third 
volume; nor do we find anything of real courtship on his part, 
waiving the question of whether he was the squire or no, till we are 
very considerably advanced in the story. There is also this resem- 
blance to the earlier novel, that the heroine is crossed in love, giving 
her heart to a man who is not worthy of it. And we may be allowed 
to suggest that the two maiden ladies, Miss Lucinda and Miss Penelope, 
one of them with a semi-mythbical history of an attachment in the past, 





Neither can clear man's guilt, vor allow his folly. 

Therefore, for one deed evil of yours, although none 
Other there were, and though in the doing that one 
Deed you had wished it good, and had even made it 


So to the mark itself of your best endeavour, 

Lost is the life which God to you erst had given, 
Sith it has fallen off from the fulframe’ goodnes, 
Lying on which alone it had any being.” ‘ 


We own that any attempt at literary criticism is quite baffled by this 
sort of thing. 
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New Eprimi0ns.—Hebrew and Christian Records: an Historicat 
Inquiry concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rey. Dr. Giles, 2 vols. (Triibner.) The first of 
these two volumes deals with “ Hebrew,” the second with “ Christian 
Records.” Dr. Giles says in his preface, “ My object has been to show 
in the first volume that the whole of the Old Testament, as it now 
appears, both style of language and order of events, is due, not to the 
first establishment of the Hebrews in Canaan, fifteen hundred years 
before Christ, but to the re-establishment of the nation five hundred 
years before our era; and in the second volume, that the historical 
books of the New Testament were not in their present form before the 
year 150 after Christ.” These are certainly not the conclusions of the 
latest and best criticism on the subject, the first thesis being 
perhaps the more extravagant of the two. To take one 
instance, we find it said, “It is generally admitted that the 
two books of Kings, &c.,. were written after the return of the 
Israelites from Babylon.” Now nothing of the kind is generally 
admitted, for the editorship of Ezra is a very different thing indeed. As 
for the proofs adduced, they seem to us often quite childish. Take this 
instance, on the words, “Solomon reigned over all kingdoms, from the 
river unto the land of the Philistines.” “The river must here mean 
the Euphrates, not the Jordan, for Solomon reigned to a great distance 
beyond the Jordan eastward. This designation of the Euphrates as the 
river implies that the writer was well acquainted with it, that is to say, 
he wrote this account after the people for whom it was written had 
dwelt seventy years at Babylon upon its banks.” And this is called 
criticism ! We have also a second edition of The Methods of Ethics, 
by Henry Sidgwick, M.A. (Macmillan), containing “ numerous alterations 
and additions,” which have been separately published, and which 
indeed are important enough to deserve careful consideration. Sir 
Charles Dudley Warner's Zn the Levant (Sampson Low and Co.) has 
reached a fifth edition Mr. John Skelton’s valuable Pauperism and 
the Boarding-out of Pauper Children in Scotland (Blackwood) appears 
in a second edition, with a preface, from which we learn with pleasure 
that the movement has been sensibly helped forward by this admirable 
statement of facts and arguments. We have to ackowledge what 
we suppose is the first volume of “ The Illustrated Waverley Novels,”— 
Waverley ; or, Sixty Years Since, (Marcus Ward and Co.) A brief 
memoir is prefixed, 
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with Four Illustrations. 
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Some ANIMAL ARCHITECTS. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
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Mark Twain. 
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THEODORE Hook. By H. Barton Baker. 
THe MYSTERIOUS SPECULATOR. By Richard Dowling. 
A Houses WitTHovt ‘“* HAnDs.” 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Il!ustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 
SNOW-STALNS. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
With 12 Llustrations by Henry FRENCH and J. 
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THE STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF MR. APOSTOLO. By 
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organ. 

Peter StToTr’s DREAM. By Jean Middlemass. 

LOVE IN VENICE. Lllustrated by F. S. Walker. 

NIPPED IN THE Bubp. By Gerald Dixon. 

Cur Bono?—the Story of Chloe Tenterden. 
Jeffrey Graham. Lilustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
THE HAUNTING HAND. [ilustrated by E. Wagner. 

My Uncie BEN. 

THE DANGBR SIGNAL. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

My CoaL-BLACK BEARD. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

THR FATAL Curiosity. By James Payn. Lilustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 
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HAWEIS, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” 
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nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
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MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


By 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28. 

OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 











LENHEIM HOUSE 
READING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

spectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rev. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS; one of 
£50 during residence, for natives of Devon and Corn- 
wall; one of £40 forfour years, open. Examination 
December 11. For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with separate 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Russell Garden, W. 
W ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. OC. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


RESIDENT TUTOR WANTED, in 

a Nobleman's family, to prepare for Army 
Examination. He must be a Roman Catholic, expert 
in manly exercises, a thoroughly able man, an agree- 
able companion for a lad of 17,and accustomed to 
travel.—Apply, by letter only, to the Very Rev. Canon 
~~ MULLEN, Cadogan Terrace, Che , London, 




















|.” mapemeeteier HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 

WANTED, after Christmas, an ASSISTANT- 

MISTRESS for this School. She must be a thorough 

English teacher, and be able to take the advanced 

Forms either in Latin or in French. 

Preference will be given to a lady holding a good 

certificate obtained at one of the University Examina- 

tions for Women. Salary from £90 to £120, according 

to attainments and ability. 

Applications to be sent before December 15 to the 

Hon. Sec., Mrs. ROBY, Wood Hill, Pendleton. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


© HEAD MASTER of Sherborne School, having 
been elected to the Principalship of Jesus College, 
Oxford, the Governors are prepared to receive Testi- 
monials from Candidates for the office he is expected 
to vacate at the end of the present term. The Head 
Master receives a fixed salary of £200 a year, witha 
capitation-fee of one-sixth part of the tuition-fee, and 
has an excellent house free of rent, rates, and taxes, 
with ample accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 
Further particulars, with a copy of the scheme of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners, can be obtained on 
application to J. A. PFOOKS, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom Testimonials, 
with Twenty-five printed copies, are to be seut on or 
before December 6. 





The New River.—One-fifth Part of a 's Frechold 
Share in this grand historic trading Cnperetien, 
conferring the Parliamentary on its 
holders, and yielding an annually increasing divi- 
dend, the last being at the rate of £2,150 per share 
perannum ; alsol2 £100 New Shares (fully paid up), 
the last dividend (also yearly increasing) having 


been nearly 10} per cent. 
ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and 
BOUSFIELD will SELL, at the , on 
Wednesday, Dec. 12th, at 2 o'clock precisely, in 25 


Lots, the above important ESTATES, for the invest- 
ment of large or small capitalists, trustees, and others, 


in Lots, as under :— 

Lot 1.—A valuable Freehold Property, comerising 
One-sixtieth Part of a Share in the King’s Moilety 
the Estates and Interest, in possession and expectant, 
of the New River; the proportionate part of the divi- 
dend at Midsummer last in respect of this lot was 
£35 16s 8d per annum, with the above voting privileges, 
and reversion. 

Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 will each be an exactly similar 
Freehold Estate. 

Lot 9.—A valuable Freehold Estate, comprising the 
One-hundred-and-twentieth Part of a Share in the 
King's Moiety of the Estates and Interest in the New 
River, the dividend last Midsummer being £17 18s 4d, 
and increases yearly. 

Lots 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 will consist of similar 
Freehold Estates. 

Lots 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 will consist of the 
New Shares. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Warry, 
Robins, and Burges, Solicitors, 9 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Edwin Fox and 
Bousfield, 99 (late 24) Gresham Street, Bank, EC. 


ILLIAM 58. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON, when plated by the patent peneeee of 

Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 

silver that can be employed as such, either usefally or 

ornamentally, as by no test can it be disti 

from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 

Fiddle or Beador King’s 

Old Silv'r. Thread. or ae | 














Patterns. 











12 Table Forks.......00000040 £1 10 0.4.2 L U2 0 
12 Table Spoons ..... 110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks........... 1 2 0.1 9 0.1 11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 2 06..1 9 O..1 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons...........-. 014 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...018 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ..... cevee 0 6 0,,.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ......... 0 6 0...0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0..0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife .......... 0 2 9..0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle ......... . 0 9 0,011 0..012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter............. 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 0 
Total.......0000000£8 19 3...11 19 6.18 0 6 

Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 


Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s, A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 





Dated November 8, 1877. 


ndon, W. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 


Schedule.) 








NOMY. By Ricuarp A. Procror, Author of 
“Other Worlds than Ours.” Demy 8vo, cloth | 
extra, 12s 6d. 
! 
! 


THOREAU: his Life and Aims. A 
Stucy. By H.A. Page. Smali 8yo, with Portrait, 
cloth gilt, 63, 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. By W. H. MALLOcK. New and Cheaper 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 


per 1,000 assured. 


The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 

Society second to none in security to the Assured. 

1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Thus— 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 


March, 1877. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
Ina few days, crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 9s. 
PROSE and Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THOMAS Moors. 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 





LESLIE’S ALMONDISE 


D COD-LIVER OIL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution aud by Children. 


d with iderable art."——BriTIsH MEDICAL 





LANCET :—*“ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disgui 


—_ —., aoe, ate A “4 a Fame JOURNAL :—“ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil, we have found no difficulty in 
With "Note 4 = edited ant Eo | inducing our little patients to take it."——SaniTary Recorp :—* We have tried its effect on the most deli- 
Suarauap 8 and Preface by RICHARD HERNE | cate constitutions with marked results."——MEDICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond 
. 7 flavouring.” ———MEpICAL Press:—* Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





satisfactory.’——MEDICAL RecorD:—* It may be confidently recommended.” 


Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; quarter-pints, 


1s 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 


| Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and OO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 
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URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
¥ 
WATSON,  BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 86 OLD BOND "STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE saree. MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ee | FF WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and nt uote may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Wo. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
Se sepeetnews oil.”—Foo0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
rr. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


I uence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is TERS on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Me apr Worcester; ORn0SsE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world. 
ILLS’ ‘BEST caus EYE” 
CIGARETT 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny a acteote (containing 
Ten), pons 5 Name and Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H ILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and ft oa 


REMARKA pes, VERY SERAREASLE 
IN , are the EFFECTS 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC ‘SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


AN and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 


|} ae TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forme for Smoking and 
Inhalation, prepared by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of all Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion ; ; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, ——— and —, 

NEFORD and CO. 
172 New Bond aaea. London; and all Chemists. 


CURES of CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 


c., by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. WILLIAMSON, 9 South 
Street, Scarborough:—‘I have seen their beneficial 
effect for years; in cases of Consumption, Asthma, 
Coughs, &c., their effecte are most wonderful.” They 
give instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, 
and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d, 
and 2s 9d per box. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Multitudes suffering under a complication of 
disorders might obtain relief through these healing 
and purifying remedies, which should be employed 
without a day's delay. When the weather is variable 
and colds and infiuenzas are prevalent, this Ointment, 
well rubbed upon the‘throat or chest, gives the 
greatest ease, and checks all tendency to inflamma- 
tion in the lungs and other organs. The Pills assist 
the curative action of the Ointment, inasmuch as they 
purify the blood, and so quicken its circulation that 
congestion is rendered almost impossible. Holloway's 
treatment deals most successfully, too, with that very 
troublesome and often tedious ailment, indigestion, 
which is the bane of thousands from overwork and 

fast living in the present day. 


Pa 









































PAINLESS DENTIST R Va 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my Bn ny i. the skill and attention displayed in the Fon 
— of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to 


ou | have — her mpeg 's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pa 
less toss Di 'y: guition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HuTCHINe, 
To G.H. _ "ies. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMEBRS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 














NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


"S206 4 Ta 8,’ 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 


SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


NON-POISONOUS. 
has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 


“ SANITAS ” 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“SANITAS ” is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 

“ SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 

PAMPHLET, with full yartionines, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
MPANY’'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.O. 

“ SANITAS ” is an ae... oe of the Breath, used asa mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 





&c., and is, as a Toilet 
To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 


Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 64, 2s 6d. Per Gallon— 
First Quality, 20s; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ tas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E AN E b] ~ A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO ForRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 


ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 658; Electro, £11 11s. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 











LAMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


FenpERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 








CorNIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c; 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 68.9] 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the com 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE wi 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it it 
has baffled all attempts ut analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the beepers 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Brvachitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap, Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedati nti dic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the ee valuable medicine known.” ——- pod —- by any other remedy, and it 


From Dr. B. BOULTON and Co., Horncastle.— = advantage over all other 

“ We have tT, pretty t use of Chi Sedativesr that that ‘tt eaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an secolions | om effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 











_ 











OLE MANUFACTUBER, 
d. TF. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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A Second Edition is ready this day of 


NEW IRELAND. 


By A, M. SULLIVAN, MP. 


Political Sketches and Personal Remini- 


scences of Irish Public Life. 
“A work of great interest."—W. £. Gladstone. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 









Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Portraits, price 36s. 


THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE HON. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Edited by EDWIN L. PIERCE. 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS READY OF 


ON HORSEBACK 
THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By CAPTAIN FRED. BURNABY. 
Vid Erzerum, Kars, Ardahan, Batum, &c. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 Maps and 
Portrait, price 38s. 











Five-Chimney Farm. 
By Many A. M. Hoppus. 


Jaspar Deane. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


Doubleday’s Children. 


By Dutton Cook. 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10a 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ 


3 vols, 31s 6d. 


Proud Maisie. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


A Young Wife’s Story. 


By HARRIgTTE Bowra,. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In a Minor Key. 


2 vols. small post 8vo, 15s. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


FOR BLANOC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS' DIET, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Siandard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
— STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEsTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and a @ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the Breara. 
JOHN “abeter ELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
#s prietine hue, po matter at what =. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and ‘s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholessle—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
@reet, London. 

SKIN 


yy eALtar GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 


P#4zs's TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 


OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


FBASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 
used by 
} ees ROYAL FAMILY, 


and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
ILLS' “THREE CASTLES,.”— 














and 


fumers Everywhere 








“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES."’ 
Vide “ The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WILL OPEN on DECEMBER 3rd WITH AN EXHIBI- 
TION OF DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
BY DECEASED ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


C R AM €E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 











The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble 25 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout - «+ + 6&0 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber ~~ give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S l L B E R 


that can be in the smallest 4 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1 

“A nearer approach to sun-lfght than has ever before 

been obtained.” —7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


THE 


‘ The highest possible degree of Llu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT OOMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR mere A we PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR G@. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Reoms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 





Trade Mark of 
W. D. aad H. O. WILLS. 





*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 
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THE UNCERTAINTIES OF SCIENCE. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 
SCEPTICISM in GEOLOGY, and the 


REASONS FOR IT. An Assemblage of Facts 
from Nature opposed to the theory of “ Causes 
now in Action,” and refuting it. By VERIFIER. 


“The work displays a good deal of geological 
knowledge, and is certainly well worth reading, how- 
ever much we may differ from some of the author's 
conclusions.” — Academy. 

“ The volume in our hands is another ominous sign 
that the age of comfortable dogmatism in geology is 
past, and a period of scepticism has set in, during 
which the geologist will have to fight hard, and in the 
end will be glad to contract their wide-reaching and 
imposing empire into more manageable limits.” 

“Itis exceedingly well written, and its criticisms are 
very telling. The second chapter, for instance, in 
which the author examines the statements of geology 
with respect te the part played by earthquakes in 
their scheme of things, is an animated exposure of the 
way in which geologists often make their facts as they 
need them.” 

“That the Scandinavian peninsula was being gradu- 
ally upheaved, has been accepted as a fact by every- 
body almost. It is so stated in all text-books, and has 
passed into the region of those facts which every 
schoolboy is expected to know. Itis startling to find 
how little evidence there is to show for this so-called 
fact.”"—LZdinburgh Daily Review. 

“ He calls to his aid no inspired record, ignores no 
detail established upon creditable testimony, but with 
cool judgment appeals from geologists in excelsis to 
those ascertained facts from which they are accus- 
tomed to wing their flight into the realms of 
imagination.” 

“The marvel is that with such a wealth of detai's 
at his command, he has been enabled to exercise 
sufficient self-restraint in their employment as to con- 
fine his treatise within the limits of a volume, the 
conciseness and clearness of which are so well calcu- 
lated to secure for it a widely-extended circle of 
interested readers."—English Independent. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s, 


ILLAGE LYRICS. By HENRIETTA 
and CHARLOTTB ARNOLD. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton writes of these poems :— 
‘All have a sweet and true feeling, that gives a plea- 
sant soul to the words.” 

“ Some of them are beautiful conceptions, clothed in 
— language." —Cork Examiner. 

ndon: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
Oe? REAL DANGER in INDIA. 
By C. FoRJETT, late Commissioner of Police of 
Bombay. 
‘CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 
New York. 


On November 29 (One Shilling), No. 216. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 

Da Capo. (With an Illustration.) Chap. I. Colonel 
Baxter's Retrospections. II. Felicia’s Retro- 
spections. III. On the Terrace at Berne. IY. 
Bears in their Dens. V. The Falcon Hotel. 

THE CELT OF WALES AND THE OELT OF IRELAND, 

THOMAS OTWAY. 

Up GLEN Roy. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF GREAT MEN. 

Hours in A Liprary. No. XVII. Charlotte Bronté. 

“For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
XIIL Shadows. XIV. Godfrey Hammond Pre- 
scribes. XV. “AsOtherssee us.” XVI. Principles 
and Persons. 

London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








“The Expositor is a publication of sterling value.” 
— Spectator. 
HE EXPOSITOR. Price 1s. Monthly. 
Edited by Rey. SAMUEL Cox. 
Canon FARRAR’S Articles on the TALMUD are 
appearing in the EXPOSITOR. 
Vols. I. to V. are now ready, price 7s 6d each, 
handsomely bound. 


NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 


Pr XPosiroRy ESSAYS and DIS- 
Bu COURSES. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 

This Volume is the third of a series of which 
‘* The Expositor’s Note-Book " is the first and “ Biblical 
Expositions" the second. Like the earlier volumes, 
which have met with such an unexpectedly cordial 
reception, it deals, for the most part, with obscure or 
difficult Scriptures, and seeks to explain and vindicate 


them. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8s 6d. 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 8s 64. 
London: Hoppgr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


HE JESUITS’ CHURCH, OXFORD. 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 

post 44d), for Interior View ; also View of Co-Opera- 
tive Stores, Gloucester— Wimbourne and Christchurch, 
with Illustrations—London Water Supply--The Soul 
of sag ped ye Birch on the Obelisk—Middle-class 
Houses, London and Paris, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 





and all Newsmen , 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


54 FLEET STREET. 
November, 1877. 
NEXT WEEK. 
ISLAM UNDER THE KHALIFS OF 
BAGHDAD. 
By ROBERT DURIE OSBORN, 
Major in the Bengal Staff Corps; 


Author of “Islam under the Arabs.” 
In 8yo, price 12s, cloth. 


ETCHINGS IN BELGIUM. 
By ERNEST GEORGE. 
Thirty Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, £2 2s. 
(Ready. 


ETCHINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
Second Series. Eighteen Plates. 
Text by R. N. WORNUM. £1 lls 64. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MINISTER- 
NG CHILDREN.” 
THE OLD LOOKING-GLASS; 


Or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollection of Service. 
Dedicated to Young Servants. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLES WORTH. 
Crown 4to, Four Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
(Ready. 


THE PORTRAIT BIRTHDAY-BOOK 
OF FAMOUS NAMES. 


Containing the Birthdays of Eighteen Hundred Dis- 
tinguished Persons, and 366 Medallion Portraits, 


2s 6d, cloth, gilt edges, [ Ready. 
A LARGER EDITION, super-royal, 16mo, 
5s, cloth, gilt edges. [Shortly. 


PAULINA’S AMBITION. 
A Story for Girls. By the Author of “ Hetty's Resolve.” 
With Frontispiece. 5s. (Ready. 





THE HILLSIDE CHILDREN. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 
A Story for Children. With Frontispiece. 33 6d. 
(Ready. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 FLEET STREET. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
In 2 vols. post 8yo, 17s, cloth. 


PAULINE. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 
Author of “Mr. Smith—A Part of His Life.” 





Also a New Edition, in One Volume, price 3s 6d, of 


MR. SMITH—A Part of His Life. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DIT A. 


By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of “ Giannetto.” 
One Volume crown’8vo, 6s 6d. 


“One of the prettiest stories of the season.""— 
Standard. 

*“ Any reader who wants a very touching tale, which 
shall not leave him sad at the last, and which gives a 
really interesting story with genuine literary skill, 
capnot do better than read ‘ Dita.’ "—Spectator. 

“ A pretty story, told in a very attractive manner,”"— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ A very charming story.”—Scofsman. 

‘* A story which stands out from among the ordinary 
run of novels."—John Bull. 

“Lady Margaret has told a charming story, and 
sketched a variety of delightful characters.”"—Z£din- 
burgh Courant, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Fifth Year.—Just published. 
Price, sewed, 1s ; half-bound, 1s 6d. 
ASON’S ALMANAC and HAND- 
BOOK for IRELAND, for the YEAR 1878. 

With valuable articles on Irish affairs in the Imperial 
Parliament; the ee of Fresh Meat; the 
Chemistry of Bog clamation; the Pedigree of 
Stock, &c., &. 
Dublin: W. H. SmirH and Son. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





rn 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERR, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Doris Barugh. B y Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty,” “* Diane,” &c. 3 vols, 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 


The Sapirgs Cogriship,. By Mak 

A Jewel of a Girl. By the 
Author of “Quuzentg,” &c. 3 vols. 

Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 
THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols, 

Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GeorGIANA M. ORAIK; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. C0. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Phoebe, Junior, 


rs. OLIPHANT, 1 vol., price 5s. Bound an@ 
Illustrated. 





E LA RUE and CO.’s IN DELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1878, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
TOs. De La Rue and Co., London. 


pD*® LA RUE and CO.’s PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season may 

now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Whole- 

sale only of the Manufacturers, 

THOs. Ds LA Rug and Co., London. 








By Royal Letters Patent. ° 
6 EXTER” PLAYING CARDS, with 
, rounded Corners and Patent Index-pips, 
extra thin, and highly burnished on both sides. Of al? 
Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Manufacturers, 
THOs. De LA Rvs and Co., London. 





E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
, in great variety, prepared from Original 
Designs and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all 
Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 
THos. De LA Rug and OCo., London. 


O-BANG, a Japanese Game, with 
Board arranged on an improved principle, 
Counters, and “ Guide " by ‘** CAVENDISH.” tails at 
5s and upwards. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
THos. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 








Now wali 11th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 
HIST, the Laws and Principles of. 
By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers and 


Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE and Co., London. 





By the same Author. 
EK CARTE, the Laws of, Adopted by the 
Turf Club, with a Treatise on the Game, price 
23 6d. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price Ils 6d. 
PIQUET, price 3s 64. LAWN TENNIS and BA 
MINTON, price 1s. POCKET GUIDBSS, price éd. 
each: WHIST (3)—Guide; Laws; Leads. BEZIQUE. 
POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE. EUCHRE. SPOIL- 
FIVE. OCRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY- 
SIX.  GO-BANG. BACKGAMMON. COHESS. 
DRAUGHTS. Of all Booksellers. 
THos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 





| eae a. -- WANTED, to 
PURCHASE.—Address, stating price and par- 
ticulars, to “C. J. O., care of Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.O. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the ary resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, iltting 
with so much ease and closeness that it camnot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fai} 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJoun White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

xeon STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, —— 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Two vols. crown 4to, bevelled boards, cloth, price 30s. 
HE LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


* ic of the highest rank. I wonder at the 
eon “a reading it shows."—Dr. DELITSCH, the 


tator. 
= Cannot fail to become a standard."—W. L. 


D.D., Edinburgh. 
ALEXANDER, ble to stud of the Gospel history.” 





—British Quarterly Review. 


*Should find its way into every clergyman’s 
"—John Bull. 
One cp biography of the highest class. Like 


Macaulay at his best." —LEdinburgh Daily Review. 
“ ame of learning.” —Nonconformist. . 
“Graphic and picturesque.”"—Manchester Examiner. 
“Ministers and theological students will probably 
bave more satisfaction in Dr. Geikie'’s mode of treat- 
ment than in Dr. Farrar's. —English Independent. 
“ A book of permanent and priceless value."—Dundee 
iser. 
a oat and noble work."—Literary World. 
« Most excellent commentaries."—Christian World. 
“The God-Man stands out from the canvas, bright, 
beautiful, and glorious."—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 
‘* Masterly,—admirable.”—Court Circular. 
“ Reads like a running commentary on the Gospels.” 
—Contemporary Review. 
OMANHOOD: its Duties, Tempta- 
tions, and Privileges. A Book for Young 
Women. By the Rev. JosePH SHILLITO. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. 


~YoURTH EDITION. 
RAYERS, with a DISCOURSE on 


PRAYER. By Gsorge Dawson, M.A. Edited 
by his WiFk. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


rMHE GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By 

i| MarK Evans, Author of “A Book of Common 
Prayer and Worship for Household Use.” Crown 8yo0, 
loth, price 4s 6d. 


CG ALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 

kK.) Saviour ofall Men? By the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 

Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5s. 

rPHE CANON of the BIBLE: its 
Formation, History, and Fluctuations. By the 


Rev. SAMUEL DAvVipson, D.D., LL.D., Author of ** The 
New Testament,” Small crowa 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 








SALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, 

and COLLEOTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. By 

ROWLAND WILutAMs, D. Edited by his Wipow. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

ORKS by the Rev. CHARLES 
ANDERSON. 

The CURATE of SHYRE. A Record of Parish 
Reform, with its Attendant Religious and Social 
Problems. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Very able; contains hardly a dull page.”—John Bull. 
“ Full of honest thought, and wise practical sugges- 
tions.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHURCH THOUGHT and OHUROH WORK. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task well.”"— 

Spectator. 

“Much ability and fine feeling."—British Quarterly 


Review. 
NEW READINGS of OLD PARABLES. Demy 
8vo, 48 6d. 
“ A really clever work.”"—Literary Churchman, 


ORKS by the Rev. STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE 


The FIGHT of FAITH. A New Volume of 
Sermons. Crown 8vyo, cloth. price 7s 6d. 

THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS. Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. Third Edition, 
post 8vo, price 9s. ° 

CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Ninth Edition. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SERMONS. First Series, Ninth Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6d. 

SERMONS. Second Series, Third Edition. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the Life 
and Work of. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8yo, 


sewed, price ls. - 
LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 

1. TWO VOLS., uniform with the Sermons. With 
Steel Portrait, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

2. LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, with Two 
Steel Portraits, price 12s. 

8. A POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 














price 6s, 
TORKS by the Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 
NOTES on GENESIS. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SERMONS. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 64. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other 
a ay 4 Remains. A New Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 

An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” (Dedicated by Permission to the 
Poet-Laureate.) Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. 
Translated from the German of GOTTHOLD 
ErHraim LEssiInG. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. (Successors to the 
Publishing Department of HENRY S. KING and Co.), 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. -With Chronological 
Tables and Test Questions. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, ¥.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Next week, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES ON THE 
AMAZON & ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By C. BARRINGTON BROWN, Assoc. R.S.M., 
Author of Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana’; 


AND 
WILLIAM LIDSTONE, C.E. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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A Weekly Artistic Review.—Third Year. 





OBJECTS AND CONTENTS. 


OBJECTS.—Founded to establish an international 
community in matters of Art, and to pro- 
mote a knowledge of what is highest in the 
Art product of the time, irrespective of the 
nationality of the artist. 


CONTENTS.—Each number, containing one etching at 
least, is composed of 24 pages, printed upon 
tinted paper, and profusely illustrated with 
engravings inserted in the text. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The 7imes says :—* It is simply the cheapest and best 
thing of its kind.” 


The Saturday Review says:—“Full of good, sober, 
and just criticism.” 





The World says:—“ Abounds in matters of interest to 
all readers and students of msthetic and 
cultivated taste.” ; 





“TJ, ’ 





A RT.” 





Terms of Subscription and full particulars may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 





Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor; A Journey from Tripoli to Kairwan, by Edward 
Rae; Memoirs of Bishop Ewing ; Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn; Bulgaria before 
the War, by H. C. Barkley ; Exploring Adventures in Africa, by E. D. Young; A Ride through 
Islam, by H. C. Marsh; English Rule and Native Opinion in India, by James Routledge ; 
Christian Life in the Early Church, by E. de Pressensé ; the Flight of Faith, by Rev. Stopford 
Brooke ; Lectures on Preaching, by Rev. R. W. Dale ; Addresses at St. Andrew’s, by Dean 
Stanley ; Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astronomy; Holiday Rambles of a Wife with her 
Husband ; Sketches from Nature, by Lady Verney; London in Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran ; 
History of Democracy in Europe, by Sir T. Erskine May ; New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan ; 
Charlotte Bronté, by T. W. Reid ; Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen ; Among the Spanish 
People, by Hugh James Rose; Lives of the Lords Strangford, by E. de Fonblanque ; The 
English in Spain, 1834 and 1840, by Major F, Duncan ; Life and Letters of Edward J. Arm- 
strong ; Colwmbia and Canada, by W. F. Rae ; Crowest’s Book of Musical Anecdote ; Life of 
Pius IX., by T. A. Trollope; Through Holland, by C. W. Wood; Recollections of Samuel 
Breck; Life and Aims of Thoreau, by H. A, Page; Life and Letters of Charles Sumner ; 
Autobiography of Colonel Meadows Taylor; In the Levant, by Charles Dudley Warner ; 
Memoirs of Christopher Jeaffreson ; The Christian Creed, by Rev. Stanley Leathes ; Memoirs 
of Madame de Staal de Launay; Shelley, a Critical Biography, by G. B. Smith; The Pope, 
the Kings, and the People, by Rev. W. Arthur ; Klunzinger’s Upper Egypt ; Life and Writings 
of Lessing, by James Sime ; Walpole, a Political Biography, by A. C. Ewald ; Ludwig's Life of 
Mozart ; Gardiner’s Personal Government of Charles I.; Under the Balkans, by R. Jaspar 
More; Recollections of the Marquis de Beauregard ; Illustrious Irishwomen, by E. Owens 
Blackburne ; with many other Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 





SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER, 


Ready early next week, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





1 Paternoster 


quare, London. 





CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and PRACTICE in the 


EARLY CHTRCH. Bs E. pk Pressens®. D.D., Author of “Jesus Christ : 
His Times, Life, and Work,” &c. Translated by ‘ANNIE HARWOOD-HOLMDEN. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The CHRISTIAN CREED: its Theory and 


Practice. With a Preface on some Present Dangers of the English Church. 
By STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 


COOPER. Comprising “The Purgatory of Suicides," “ The Paradise of 
Martyrs,” and Minor Poems, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Sir TITUS SALT, Bart., his Life and its 


Lessons. By Rev. R. BALGARNIE. This day, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NINE LECTURES on PREACHING. By R. 
beat oo _Sne Author of “The Atonement,” &c. On the 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to 
Revelation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., &. 
Author of “ Life’s Dawn on Earth.” Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


The JEWS in RELATION to the CHURCH 


and the WORLD. A Course of Lectures by the Revs. Professor CAIRNS, 
Canon Cook, Professor STANLEY LEATHES, Bishop CLAUGHTON, Dr. DONALD 
FRASER, and Professor Birks. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES 


to the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. By E. H. PLumptre, D.D., Professor 
of Theology, King’s College, London, hates of “ Biblical Studies,” “ Master 
and Scholar, and other Poems,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. By 


Marcus Dons, D.D., M.A., Author of “ Israel's Iron Age,” &c. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of the BIBLE 


INFERRED from ITSELF. By Henry RoGers, Author of * The Eclipse of 
Faith,” &c. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 


The VISION of GOD, and other Sermons. 
Preached on Special Occasions by HENRY ALLON, D.D. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. By F. 


Gopst, D.D., Author of ‘Commentaries on St. Luke and St. Jobn.” Edited 
by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A., Rector of Hagley, and Hon. 
Canon of Worcester. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Now read 11 Bookselle nem Gamal 
ow at ‘and Libra: with Ill 
“— Sketches, demy ayn a from Original 
UPPER EGYPT: 
A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


Of the Manners, Customs, om, and Occupations of the Peopl 
Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Meee 
History and Geology. 


Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D., 
Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red Sea. 
“ Anew and welcome volume on Egypt......The work is thorough! teresting- 
and valuable.”— World. _ _ = 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 








Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Zancet——“ A book of first-rate merit.” 
Practitioner——* Very full and exhaustive throughout."—Spectator——A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, | and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or New nt, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, , nine 











ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


79 PALL MALL. For Livssomy. Bms-1Q ALY ANIS ED 


LISHED 1807, 
Net Premiums and Interest ........:.s0000006 £396,818 
Accumulated Fands .........cse+rrsseessseees £3,107,054 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








WIRE 
NETTING. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 


Blackfriars. Instituted 16: 

The OLDE ieee Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
AC OCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 





20th October, 1877. 


executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 





on. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
BSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 


£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. HE SOCIETY 


WATER - COLOURS. — 


of PAINTERS in IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE- 
. — The ENTH Sole Lessee and Ma: r, F. B. CHATTERTON. 


A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a SIXTE 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES & STUDIES Every evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. 


Weekly ee in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 


will open on MONDAY, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. East. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. Lingbam, 


mber 3.—5 Pall Mall| Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 
Doug «= F. Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
Lilford, Morin, i Vaughan; Mesdames Willes, 





Apply to the Clerks “ — aoe Stations, the Local 
ri cons ifn i ; H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | Herriet Coveney E. Stuart, Adair, D’Arey, Vincent, 
Street and Charing Oross, m po " > i, 
see y —s oy clude with THE CONSCRIPTION. — Prices from 


ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE TSURANCE SOCIETY. 





1782. Prompt and liberal Loss — jements. Insur- 
ances effected in all peste of of the w 


nce to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 
x-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 


rid. 
RGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
J. BROOMFIELD. 








Fleet Street, London. Secretaries {Son JOHN 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1876... £5. vn 862 
Income for the past Year .....-.sereceseee 8,970 


Amount paid on death to December last 11, is, 830 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 
to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are about 44 er cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently ‘adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YOUNG —— will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofor: 

POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) will be 
entitled to SHARE in the PROFITS at the NEXT 
DIVISION, in DECEMBER, 1879, 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent, on application 
to the Office. 








| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and OONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the on SAUCES, cad 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourabl y distinguished 
by — oo rE y nny ay the Public a ae 
article pre y them guaranteed as entire 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards — Portman Square); and 
18 Trinit; re Street, London, 
VEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are = 
er 9 to observe that each 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, Dears the label used 
60 pote 4 years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and ts 
Remains ;" entirely New Views, Scenery, an 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated is A a ~_— 
series of ag ee I p mae aud Effects, 

* The Geneva Cross,” sung by Fe Gavibelat. 

GHT and COLOUR, the ww BA, of pure Light, 
and its application to signalling on land and sea, and 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, 
their construction, ——- of —— and means of 
defence, with Lantern en and Mechanica! 
Effects. —CLEOPATRA'S NE aw Sa History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. 
M.Geldart. Admission, 1s ; Schools and Uhildren, 6d. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 
Sir THOMAS ERsKINE May, K C.B.,D.0.L. 2 vols. 8vo, price 328. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
ERSKINE May, K.0.B., D.O.L. Fifth Edition. $% vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 


of CHARLES I.,from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration in favour 
of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By 8S. R. GARDINER, Author of “History of 
England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I. 1624-1628." 2 vols. 


Syvo, 248. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS, 


preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, revised and 
edited by the Author's Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s 
each. (Jn December. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the 


German Work of Dr. Lupwie NOH#L, by Lady WALLACE. With Portraits of 
Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 


HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 


at DELGI, held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of 
Empress of India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With 
Portraits, Plates,and Maps. Royal 4to, 52s 6d; imperial 4to, £5 58. [Next week. 





A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a 


JOURNEY through EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT. By 


AMELIA B. Epwarps. With 80 Illustrations, Map, &c. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


The SIMILES of HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated, 


with Introduction and Notes. By W.C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Post 4to, 12s. 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, 


revised and translated by the Author, WILHELM IHN. Vol. III., 8vo, price 15s. 
Vols. I. and II., price 30s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean MERIVALE'S General History of Rome by CO. PULLER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ith Thirteen Maps. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


De ECCLESIA et CATHEDRA; or, the 


Empire Church of Jesus Christ: an Epistle. By the Hon. COLIN LinpsayY. 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical Histor 


of the Messianic Idea among the Jews, from the Rise of the Maccabees to the 
Closing of the Talmud. By J. DrumMonpD, B.A., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. 8vo, 15s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted, with 


Revision and Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ATELIER du LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


See MACLEOD, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
8 le 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, Architect. Fourth 
Edition, with about 100 Lilustrations, square crown 8vo, 14s. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the 


ae on. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With 9 Illustrations, crown 
vO, . 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY : Stories for Every- 


body and Everybody's Children. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL- 
tg M.P. With 9 Illustrations from Designs by R. Doyle. Crown 
VO, 3 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Also now ready, uniform with, and by the Editor of “ ey Dictionary of 


in the Lives of Eminent Persons of all Ages 
graphies and Genealogies of the Chief Representatives of the Royal 


No Household should be without a copy of ‘Mrs. Beeton’s MNousehold Manage- 


277th Thousand.—New Edition, post 8vo, half-bound, price 7s 6d. Extra Edition, 


Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy anc 
Modern Cookery. 


the year, or upon any anniversary whatever, “ Mrs, Beeton’s Household 
ment ” is entitled to the very first place. 


money every day. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 











Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE : 
Some Account of the Studies at the English Universities 
in the Eighteenth Century. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, &.A., 


Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of “ Social Life at the English Universities in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 












3 vols. demy 8vo, 31s 6d. 


THE RHETORIC. OF ARISTOTLE. 


WITH A COMMENTARY 
By the Late EDWARD MEREDITH OOPE, &M.A., 
Formerly Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 








REVISED AND EDITED, FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY Press. 


By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 







THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Genera Epitor—J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Canon of Llandaff. 


Now ready, extra, feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, price 2s 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 
Head-Master of King’s College School, London. 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 




















CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 Paternoster Row. 


London: 















“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of 

in the English language."—T7Zimes. 

Now ready, in 1 thick vol., demy 8vo, 850 Pp cloth, 18s: half-calf, 24s; full calf 
or tree-calf, 31s 6d. 





The FIFTEENTH EDITION, 
(Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout) of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


COMPREHENDING 
Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—The Foundations, Laws, and 
Government of Nations ; their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arta, 
and Sciences; their Achievements in Arms; their Civil, Military, and Religious 
Institutions; and particularly of the British Empire. 

Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised by 

BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind for the general 
reader within the province of our knowledge."—Standard. 











calf, 24s; full calf 





Dates,” in 1 thick vol., demy 8vo, 728 pages, cloth, 18s.; hal 
or tree-calf, 31s 6d. 


VINCENT’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 


Past and Present, brought down to September, 1877, containing the Chief Events 
and Nations, preceded by the Bio- 
ouses of 









the World. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and Editor of “ Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates.” 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and OO., Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square. 








ment,” the Best and Cheapest Cookery-Book ever published. 





in elegant cloth, 8s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 







With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 
As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume, at any 





riod of 
nage - 











In half-calf binding, price half a guinea, the book will last a lifetime and save 











Londen: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square. 
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Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have much pleasure in 
announcing the early publication of a NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


NEW-TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH .READERS. 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, DD, 
LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


VOLUME I., containing the FOUR GOSPELS, 
Ready in a few days, price £1 1s. 
*,.* Extracts from the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s 
Preface, indicating the scope of this very important Work, will be ‘for- 


warded on application to the Publishers, Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, 
and GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready. 


THE HALF-GUINEA 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


Containing Nearly 1,000 Original Ilustrations. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have prepared, with 
much care and at a large outlay, the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
contained in this HALF-GUINEA BIBLE, and the work is offered to 
the Public as by far the Cheapest and Best Illustrated Bible at the 
price ever published, while its handy form renders it easily portable 
and specially adapted for general use. 


THE HALF-GUINEA BIBLE IS KEPT IN THE 
FOLLOWING BINDINGS :— 


No.1. Cloth, white edges. 

No. 1a. Cloth, gilt edges. 

No.2. Patent morocco, gilt edges. 

No. 3. Leather, gilt edges. 

No. 3a. Leather, gilt edges, with clasp. 

No. 3b. Leather, gilt edges, with corners and clasps. 

No. 4. Persian morocco elegant, gilt edges. Coloured Map. 

No. 4a. Persian morocco elegant, gilt edges, with clasp. Coloured Map. 

No. 4b. Persian morocco elegant, gilt edges, with corners and clasps. Coloured 
Map. 

5. ome morocco antique, red and gold edges. Coloured Map. 

5a. Persian morocco antique, red and gold edges, with clasp. Coloured Map. 

5b. Persian morocco antique, red and gold edges, with engraved corners 
and clasps. 


No. 

N 0. 
The HALF-GUINEA BIBLE is printed in clear, readable type, with 
References, and contains 1,248 pages, crown 4to size. Strongly bound 


in cloth, 10s 6d. (Can be also had in Leather Bindings in great variety, 
specially suitable for presentation.—See List above.) 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 





COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Price, cloth, 24s; or handsomely bound in morocco, £2 2s. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


DR. FARRAR’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 





“The great value of the book consists in the connected view it presents of the 
tragedy of the Gospels. and the facility it affords to all classes, learned or un- 
learned, of acquainting themselves readily with the main features of any scene to 
which they may turn, each occurrence being presented with completeness and 
with grace of narration, and it will acquaint them with fresh sources of informa- 
tion and new aspects of familiar events.”"—T7imes. 


“ Dr. Farrar may certainly be congratulated upon a literary success to which 
the annals of English theology present no parallel......It is impossible, in the space 
at our disposal, to do justice to what we feel the most valuable element of Dr. 
Farrar’s work—the art, namely, with which he places us in the presence of the 
Great Teacher, and enables us not merely to follow the trains of His thought, but 
often to detect their subtle source or trace them in their secret working upon the 
minds of friendly or hostile listeners."—Quarterly Review. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 





! 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 218. For DECEMBER. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE EDUCATION OF AFTER-LIFE. By the Dean of Westminster. 
Youne Muserave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 36-40. (Conclusion), 
MopzERN Lirg AND INSANITY. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 
A NAaRRgow Escapes. By M. Laing Meason. 
VALENTINE’S DAY, 1873. (An Unpublished Poem.) By the Rey. Charles Kingsley, 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Walter C. Perry. 
THE RerorM PeRiop IN Russia. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
HELIGOLAND. By Mrs. Brassey. 
AUTUMN. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


- FP Ferrer e 





(This day, 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


THE ATLANTIOC.—A Preliminary Account of the General Results of the 
Exploring Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger, during the Year 1873 and the early 
part of the Year 1876. By Sir C. WyvILLe Tomson, F.R.S., Director of the 
Scientific Staff of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition. With a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, many Coloured Maps, Temperature Charts, and 
Illustrations engraved by J. D. Cooper, from Drawings by J.J. Wyld. Published 
by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2 yols. medium 
8vo, 45s. (This day, 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. l—EARLY ENGLAND—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The 
Parliament. With Eight Coloured Maps. 8yo, 16s. [This day, 


BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
THE PSALMS IN VERSE. 


With 3 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(Second Edition, revised and corrected, 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK. By Ennis Graham, 


Author of “Carrots,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by Walter Crane. Extra 
fcap. Svo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


THE MAGIC VALLEY; or, Patient Antoine. 


By Eliza KEARY. With Twelve Illustrations by “E. V. B.” Extra feap. 8yo 
gilt, 4s 6d. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM; its Decorations 


and Furniture. By Mrs, ORRINSMITH. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 28 6d. New Volume of the “ Art-at-Home Series.” 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 


By Jamzs Brycz, Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” Being Notes of a 
Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With Illustration and Map. Crown 
8yvo0, 9s. [Second Edition, now ready. 


THE WISE MEN OF GREECE; in a Series 


of Dramatic Dialogues. By J. STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo, 93. (This day. 


LAST COUNSELS OF AN UNKNOWN COUN- 


SELLOR— JOHN DI@KINSON, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.A.S. Edited by 
Major EVANS BELL. With Portrait, royal 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


THE THESSALONIANS. 


By the late Dr. EApiz. A Commentary on the Greek Text. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. YOuNG, M.A., and a Preface by the Rey. Professor CAIRNS. 
8vo, 12s. 


THE DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE: 


By Dr. W. B. RICHARDSON, F.R.S. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Syvo, 6s. (This day. 


ON THE USES OF WINES IN HEALTH 


AND DISEASE. By Francis E. ANsTI£, M.D., F.R.O.P., late Physician to the 


Westminster Hospital, and Editor of the Practitioner. Crown 8vo, 2s, 
(This day. 


CANON KINGSLEY’S WESTMINSTER 


SERMONS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Syo, 6s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and{CO., Bedford Street,[Strand,\W.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

















The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord MACAULAY. By his Nephew, 


G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By the 


Right Hon. Lord MacauLay. 


CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s, | STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 88 
CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, price 3s 6d. 













Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. | With “ Ivry ” and “‘ The Armada,” 16mo, 3s 62. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


SELECTIONS trom the WRITINGS of Lord MACAULAY. Edited by 


G. O. Trevetyan, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 


Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yvo0, £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. 8vo, £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the same Author. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. Vous. I. and IL, 128; Vor. IIL, 6s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. 


MerIvALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo, Maps, 48s, 








The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC, a Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo, Maps, 7s 6d. 
Dean MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 

Dean MERIVALE’S SOHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from the above by O. Putter, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, Maps, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by J. E. 


CarPENTER, M.A., with Preface by R. Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


LECTURES on the SCIF NCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mutter, M.A., 


&c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. With numerous 


Etchings and Engravings on Wood from Early Missals, Mosaics, Illuminated MSS., and other Original Sources. 6 vols. square crown 8y0, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS.|LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 


With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 21s. 
| 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS,| The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of 


His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady EasTLaKE. 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 42s. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. ConysBeare, 


M.A., and Very Rev. Joun Savi Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 











| 
} 





LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. erown 8vo, 9s. 


Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on 
Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 4 vols. 4to, £7. 
Dr. LATHAM’S ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Medium 


8yo, 24s, 


KEITH JOHNSTONS GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition (1877). Medium 8yo, 42s, 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION, with EXERCISES. By ArTHuR Sipewick, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


In preparation. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arruvur 


Smewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Edited, with Notes at the 
End for the Use of Junior Students, by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Books I. and II., 2s 6d. 
Books III. and IV. 


Crown 8vo. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, with 


Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, Notes, 
Indices, and Map, by R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of 


“ Stories from Ovid.” 
Books I. and II., 3s 6d. 


Books III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


(Jn the press. 


In preparation. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 
Greek Reading-Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Francis DAvip Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMER of GREEK ACCIDENCE for the 


USE of SCHOOLS. By EvELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Ballio} 
College, Oxford, and E. D, MANSFIELD, M.A., Assistant-Master of Clifton Col- 
lege. With a Preface by JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Clifton 


College. 
In the press. 
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A FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 

Accidence; the Easier Rules of Syntax, illustrated by copious Examples: and 

Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By G. 

LL. Bennetr, M.A., Head Master of the High School, Plymouth ; formerly 

Assietant-Master at Rugby School, and Scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Crown 8vo, 28 6d. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 
With Vocabulary and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading-Book for Junior 
Forms in Schools. By G. L. BENNETT, M.A., Head Master of the High School 
Plymouth, formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Scholar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


‘and COMPOSITION. By J. HAmBLiIn Situ, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, late Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A.,of Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer at 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


An ELEMENTARY 


BOOK. By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, late 
Lecturet at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Small 8yo, 1s 6d. 


ZEUGMA; or, Greek Steps from Primer to 
Author. By the Rey. LANCELOT SANDERSON, M.A., Principal of Elstree School, 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; and the Rev. F. B. Firman, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Elstree School, late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 


The ZNEID of VERGIL. Edited, with Notes 
atthe End, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Books XI. and XII, 2s 6d. 


Books I. and II. (Nearly ready. 


LATIN EXERCISE |. 





In the press, New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By GrorGe G. Brapuey, D.C.L.. Master 
of University College, Osford, and late Head Master of Marlborough College. 


In the press, New and Revised Edition, 12mo. 


ARNOLD'S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 


By C. G. Gepp, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
formerly Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School; Author of “ Progressive 
Exercise in Latin Elegiac Verse.” 


Small Syo, 2s. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Books I. and 


If. Edited, with English Notes at the End, for use in Schools, by Rey. P 
Bowpen-Smit#, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


LESSING’S FABLES. Arranged in order of 


difficulty. With Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary. Forming a First 
German Reading Book. By F. Stor’. B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects 
in Merchant Taylors’ School, and late Assistant-Master in Marlborough College. 


Srall 8y¥o. 


SELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPERE. 
Edition. With Introduction and Notes to each Play. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by the Rev. Cuarzes E. 


MosBeRLy, M.A, Assistant-Master at Rugby School; and formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s. 

HAMLET. Edited by the Same. 2s 6d. 

KING LEAR. With Notes at the End of the Volume. 
Edited by the Same. 2s 6d. 

ROMEO and JULIET. Edited by the Same. in preparation. 

CORIOLANUS. Edited by Rosert Warrezaw, M.A., 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 28 6d. 


The TEMPEST. With Notes at the End of the Volume. 
Edited by J. Suxtkes Pxitiporrs, M.A., Head Master of Bedford 
Grammar School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2s. 


Rugby 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamsim Samira, M.A., 


of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer at Ss. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. Small 8yo,3s. Without Answers, 2s 6d. A KEY, crown 8yo, 9s. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Hamsuin Smiru, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 2s 6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part II. By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Secretary to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8yo, 83 6d. 

KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5a 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. Ricuarpsoy, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamer Smita, 
M.A. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. Hameuin Surrg, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Gontaining Books I. to VI., and yen of Books XI. and XIL., of Euclid. 
with Exercises and Notes arranged, with the Abbreviations admitted in the 
Cambridge University and L cal Examiuations. 

Books I. and II., limp cloth, may be had separately, 1s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Hampuin Smiru, M.A. Small 8yvo, 
a. 


4864. A KEY, crown 8vo, 7s 6 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hampi Smira, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 38. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Haein Suirs, 
M.A. Small 8vo, 3s. 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDBO- 
STATICS. Small 8vo, Is. 
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